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OUR ROUGH, RED CANDIDATE. 

A STORY OF A FRENCH ELECTION. 



Certainly the thought of making a " deputy " (read, French 
M.P.) of Martin Boulet would never have occurred to any 
one save Martin Boulet himself ; and that the idea should 
ever have come to him, Martin Boulet, except as the 
visionary consequence of a too festive supper, was a thing 
past the reach of comprehension. It even caused no little 
consteiTiation an[)ongst us when, in that odd, diy way he had, 
our friend announced his intention of contesting the seat 
just vacated by M. de Foie-Gra^ who had gone to sleep 
with his forelathers. 

M. de Foi&Gras had not been buried above ten days, and 
yet the very n^ht before, the Monitmr had come down from 
Paris with the decree convoking the electors of third circum- 
scription of the Departements du Bouillon {i.e. our circum- 
scription) for that day three weeks. This looked like 
business. By the constitution of 1853 the Government waa 
allowed to wait six months before issuing a new writ ; and a 
hasty convocatioa invariably meant that the Minister of the 
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Interior feared a close contest, and wished to leave the 
Opposition no time for raising the wind However, the 
Monitorial decree had not taken us by surprise ; we had 
been expecting it every day since M. de Foie-Gras had been 
wrapped in his shroud; and from the first we had not 
wasted a moment in getting our fiiel ready, and preparing to 
make things as hot as possible for the Ministerial nominee. 

Three candidates were in the field. 

The first was the "candidal ofEciel," M de Foie^Iras, 
junior, the son of his lamented father, the late member ; a 
staunch Imperialist, of course ; age, thirty ; Knight of the 
Legion of Honour ; Ex-attach^ at the Court of St. James's ; 
Member of the Jockey Club, etc. 

The second was the Legitimist candidate, the noble Count 
de la Sauce-Piquante, brother of the Duke de la Sauce- 
Poivrfe, whose primitive ancestors appear, by documentary 
evidence, to have flourished about the time of the Deluge. 
This illustrious personage wore white enamel lilies in guise 
of shirt-studs, sleeve links, and waistcoat buttons. He 
believed emphatically in the divine right of kings ; kept up 
a monthly coirespondence with the Count De Chambord, 
whom he loyaDy called " Henri V. ; " and received the 
Pope's blessing, by telegraph, every year at Easter-time. 

The third candidate was M, Romain-Gigot He was an 
Oleanist He had been prefect of this very Departement dn 
Bouillon before 1848, and, by zealously serving the policy of 
M. Guizot, had contributed his fair share towards bringing 
the dynasty he loved to grief. Become wise in his misfor 
tunes, he had set himself once more to advocate liberal 
principles (he had been a radical before becoming a prefect), 
and now offered himself to the electors as an " enlightened 
friend of constitutional freedom." 

Of these three we had not been long in making up our 
mind which to choose. M. de Foie-Gras,' as nominee of the 
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prefect, was to be resisted tooth and DaO, by hand and foot, 
by hook and oook. The Count de la Sauce-Piquante would 
have quite enough of the support of the nobiUty and of the 
clericals without our having any need to stir in his favour. 
There remained, then, M. Romain-Gigot, who was not alto- 
gether perhaps the stuf of candidate we should have [n^ 
fetred. But, failing cnunb, one must abide content with 
crust M. Gigot was pledged to support the Opposition, in 
case of return ; he was a good, pleasant fellow ; gave fiist- 
rate dinners, .and really stood some chance, especially with 
the tradespeople. After mature deliberation we had decided 
that he should be our man. 

Now, to understand the state of mental commotion into 
which the sudden declaration of Martin Boulet threw us, 
I must explain who " we " were^ and who Martin Boulet was. 

" We " were the writers on the staff of the Banner, the 
Opposition organ of Choufleury — Choufleuiy being the pre- 
fectoral town of the department ; and Martin Boulet was our 
editor. He was a curious editor, however ; and I suspect 
there are not many like him, either in France or in any 
other country. His pet maxim was " chacun pour soi," each 
for himself; and he pushed the practice of this axiom to its 
very hirthest limits. Each individual member of his staff 
was as free as the aii. He never thought of asking any of 
us to modify our opinions, or to tone down a single word or 
a line of our sometimes spitfire articles. The only question 
he put us, upon offering us an engagement, was, "Are 
you of the Opposition ? " And when " Yes " had been 
answered, he left us to follow our own devices. We might 
be Bonapardst-Libeials, Orleanists, moderate Republicans, 
deep Radicals, red-hot Socialists, or even Legitimists, for all 
be cared. We were at liberty to advocate what theories we 
pleased in the columns of his journal. He never deigned to 
read anything we wrote until it appeared in prin^ and when 
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6 FRENCH PICTURES IN ENGLISH CHALK. 

— ^by virtue of the equitable French law which sentences the 
editor as well as the author of an offending article to impri- 
sonment — he was sent to gaol for our misdeeds, he went like 
a man, without uttering a complaint, and often remarking 
naively to his judges that he had not so much as seen the 
essay for which he was being condemned. 

Naturally he had his own opinions, and veiy inveterate 
ones they were ; but it was precisely these opinions, and the 
extraordinary nature of them, that made him so placidly 
indulgent for the ideas of others. Had he wished to find a 
staffof writers of his own way of thinking he must have gone 
on a pilgrimage to seek them. He believed in nothing, 
positively in nothing. Constituted authority, under any 
shape or form, he held in abhorrence, and the very sight 
of a beadle was objectionable to him as embodying the 
notion of prerogative. It is not very easy to imagine what 
society would have looked like had he had the ordering of 
it; but as one of his pet schemes for the government of men 
involved the abolition of policemen, prisons, and magistrates, 
and the granting to each citizen of the right of taking the 
law into his own hands when wronged, it is probable that 
under his guidance things would have passed off pleasantly. 

And this was the man who wished to stand for the con- 
s^tuency which at the last general election had chosen M. 
de Foie^Gras ! 

What would the ghost of the late member think? M. de 
Foie-Gras had humbled his backbone before three successive 
dynasties, let alone the Republic. He cherished the highly 
proper belief that everything that is, is just as it should be. 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Government of 1848, and 
Napoleon III., had all, turn by turn, been the objects of his 
affection, and not a doubt but that if a fourth dynasty had 
sprung up, he would have welcomed it with pleasure. 

The generous opinions of this exemplary citizen had 
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earned for him all sorts of honours at the hands of consecu- 
tive governments, and a reputation for the highest respect- 
ability at the feinds of the community. His doctrine of 
passive obedience to the powers that be had been careAilly 
inculcated by him upon mankind through the medium of 
many eloquent speeches, and his constituents had been 
really proud to entrust their interests to so great a personage 
during an unbroken period of thirty years. There was even 
some l^k of erecting a statue to him, now that he was dead 
and gone, in order to perpetuate his memory, ■ . . 

None of us ventured to say that we thought Martin 
Bou]et mad when he talked of standing for Choufleury, but 
I am sure most of us thought so. We were all gadiercd 
together at the office, revising our proof-slips for that 
evening's impression. I, personally, had just finished a 
palpitating article in which I compared " our man," Romain- 
Gigotj casting himself into the electoral gulf, to Marcus 
Curtius devoting himself pro hone publico. I allowed the 
pen to fell from my hand ; my colleagues lapsed into 
silence ; and, as I have said before, one would have heard 
a pin drop. 

Little Jules Tartine, who presided over the department of 
"Theatrical Intelligence" in the Banner, was the first to 
recover. 

"Good joke," he said, nibbling the end of his quilL 

"No joke at all," replied Martin Boulet, in his quiet 
voice. "This scheme has been maturely ripening in my 
brain for some time past I have tried to imagine what 
would be the face of our prefect Comichon, if I were 
elected. And the temptation of throwing that man into a 
state of delirium for the next three weeks is too strong to be 
resisted. I never was more serious in my life. I intend to 
stand J and I have just drawn up my address. Shall I read 
it you?" 
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8 FRENCH PICTURES IN ENGLISH CHALK. 

We declared unanimousiy that we were impatient to hear 
the perusal of this document, and in the most natural way 
possible Martin Boulet read what follows :— 

" To t}u ElKiors of the yd Circumscription of the 
De^. du Bouillon. 

" Gentlemen, — ^The suiprise you will probably feel at my 
presenting myself as a candidate for your suffrages will be 
only equalled by my own astonishment in the case you 
should elect me. For having never in my life supported a 
minister of any kind, n(» bowed down to a sovereign, nor 
cut capers on the floors of princely antechambers to be 
rewarded with a bit of red ribbon, I am well conscious of 
my deplorable inferiority to our late esteemed member, who 
cultivated to such rare perfection the arts of which I humbly 
avow my ignorant. 

" In these days of mechanical progress, when ' Paternal 
Governments' are good enough to lay down grooves in 
which thought and speech, literature and art, reading and 
writing, are made to run; in these happy days, when full 
liberty is given us to cry ' bravo I ' till we are hoarse at 
everything that is done by our rulers, and when a safe load 
to fortune is open to all who will leave theff convictions at 
the toll-gate, it requires some perverseness of mind and — 
must I say it also — ^not a little crookedness of character to 
declare one's self otherwise than perfectly satisfied with all 
one sees around one. 

" That ' Empire ' means ' Peace ' is amply proved by the 
reassuring fact that since his present Majesty has deigned 
to govern us he has signed peace no less than five times 
with different Powers against whom he had first made war. 

"That the present regime is one of liberty is no less 
established by the total freedom of action displayed by our 
prefects in ^he suppression of newspapers, in the prohibition 
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of public meetings, and in the enlightened prosecutions of 
all men suspected of having ideas. 

" And that the credit of the reigning dynasty does not 
admit of a moment's doubt, can be incontrovertibly proved 
by these facts r that for seventeen consecutive years our 
State budgets have been showing deficits varying from forty 
millions to a hundred and My n^ons of francs pCT annum; 
that three new loans have been issued ; that our national 
debt has been nearly doubled ; and that, notwithstanding 
these trifling circumstances, which would have been more 
than enough to swamp ten Governments in any land but 
ours, the Emperor is still on his throne, the ministers con- 
tinue to hold their posts, and the faith in them is still so 
Uttle shaken that, if they wanted to borrow more money to- 
morrow, they would find plenty of idiots to lend it them. 

"Gentlemen, I will not trouble you with the articles of 
my belief What 1 have said must sufficiently convince you 
of my deep admiration for imperial institutions. Should, 
however, more proofs be needed, I have only to add that I 
am indebted to the Empire for having, on fifteen different 
occasions since the year 185 1, been lodged and boarded at 
the State expense in the model gaol of this city ; that six 
years of hospitality have thus been afforded me by instal- 
ments ; and that, humbly conscious of never having done 
anything but speak the truth, I am still wondering to this 
day what can have procured me the honour of these frequent 
and flattering attentions. 

" I am. Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Martih Boulet, 
"_Editor of the Sanniire de Choufieury," 

" You will never dare to issue such an address as that ? " 
we all cried out in chorus. 
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Our editor made no answer, but rose and touched the 
belL One of the printer's devils appeared- 

"Take that," said Martin Boulet, "and let the com- 
positors set to work on it as soon as possible I want 
50,000 copies of it under form of circulars by this time to- 
morrow, and 5000 copies under form of placards, with red 
letters, this very evening." 

This said, he turned to us calmly, and drawing a cigar 
from the depths of his pockets, remarked preparatory to 
lighting it — 

" I say, my friends, I think we are going to see some hot 
work ; and I shouldn't wonder if, before long, I was under 
lock and key again. However, you know my maxim, cAacun 
pour SOI. I mean to plead my own cause every day in the 
first column of the Banner; and you fellows will have the 
rest of the paper to yourselves as before. None of you 
need support me. Fight for your own men as much as you 
please. Write against me, even, if you like" 

He struck a match. 

" I am off to the Prefecture," he added, opening the 
door. "lam going to apprise M. Comichon of my inten- 
tion. It wouldn't surprise me much if I took away his 
appetite." 

And without a word more he departed. 

We remained staring stupidly at each other for a whole 
mmute without opening our mouths. At last it was Jules 
Tartine, as before, found something to say. 

" Good joke," he exclaimed. 

" Excellent," dryly echoed Claude Toquet, who did the 
police news; "but, either I'm much mistaken, or Martin 
" Boulet will have two years of imprisonment, and a ten 
thousand francs' fine, if he gets himself prosecuted again. 
I heard what old Dindon, the judge, said to him the last 
time, when he gave him twelve months for his article on 
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Napoleon U POil, ' You're driving on the straight road to 
Cayenne, M. Boulet I advise you to take care.' " 

" Bah ! thaf s his own look out," cried Jacques Meringue, 
who wrote the feuilleton. " Maitio Boulet knows what he's 
doing. I vote we support him." 

" Of couise," exclaimed Tartine. 

"We have no choice," said Toquet ! "bu^ in for a 
penny in for a pound. Hand me the pen, Henri, and let us 
brew a leader between us for Martin Boulet." 

" Make it hot," cried Meringue. 

" And strong," shouted Tartine. 

As for myself) I looked disconsolately for a moment at 
my article on Romain-Gigot and Maicus Curtius, and then 
tore it stoically in twain. 

"Huirah for Martin Boulet," I exclaimed, "et Vive la 
R^publique ! " 



IL 



According to the Constitution of 1851, to which I have 
already alluded, there was one deputy per circumscription; 
and each circumscription was supposed to number not less 
than 35, 000, and not more than 52,500, voters. As, how- 
ever, none were counted as voters but those who were 
registered, and as a great many people were too careless to 
go through the registering formalities, it generally happened 
that a member of the Corps Legisiatif represented from 
50,000 to 60,000 adult males; that is, women and children 
included, a population of perhaps 150,000 or 200,000 souls. 
This was the case with our circumscription, which comprised 
no less than 232 communes (municipalities), and boasted 
49,000 duly r^stered electors. 

It is easy to understand that, in constituencies of this 
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sort, a personal canvass from door to door, as the fashion is 
in England, must be out of the question. 

The third circumscription of the Departement du Bouil- 
lon was composed of the most heterogeneous elements. 
Chouflemy, its chief town, was a manufacturing city with a 
population of 60,000 inhabitants. But it was also an arch- 
bishopric, and the radical tendencies that usually pervade 
manufacturing centres were, therefore, kept pretty finnly in 
check by the influence of the clergy. It is impossible that 
there should exist a cathedral, a dean and chapter, a vigorous- 
minded prelate and a college of Jesuits in any town without 
this army of holy men exercising an influence on the things 
around them. The Archbishop of Chouflemy happened to 
be one of the lights of the Romish Church, It was impos- 
sible to find a seat in the cathedral on the Sundays when he 
preached ; and he was known to be one of those intractable 
priests who have a will of their own, and the courage to use 
it At the former election he had supported the Govern- 
ment candidate, M, de Foie-Gras. The fact is, he was then 
angling judiciously for a cardinal's hat, a distinction which 
entails a seat in the Senate. The cardinal's hat had been 
obtained, and now, his Eminence having nothing more to 
expect in the way of earthly dignities, was just the sort of 
man to turn round upon the Government and say, mth his 
unctuous smile : " My conscience forbids me to uphold any 
but a true friend of the Church." The true friend of the 
Church being, of course, in this case, the Count de la Sauce- 
Piquante, who was of high lineage and held Ultramontane 
views. The Imperial Government was always undergoing 
misadventures of this sort It set eyes upon an eloquent 
cure who seemed devoured with Bonapartist zeal. It pro- 
moted him to a bishopric, decorated him with the Legion of 
Honour, persuaded the Pope to make him a cardinal ; and 
then, lo, and behold ! when all this had been done, the fine, 
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white sheep turned out to be a black oae ; the ardent Bona- 
partist became a Legitimist, a partisan of the vieilie lubUsse, 
a fervent servant of the Court of Rome I 

With regard to the manufiicturing population, there 
were three great houses, employing from 1500 to 3000 
hajids each. In a general way the masters might count 
upon the support of their workmen. Not that the work- 
men were particularly attached to their employers, but that 
the latter exercised a very sharp supervision on the voting- 
day, and took care to supply their workmen at the doors of 
voting-places with tickets of the right complexion and to 
see that they held no others in their hands. 

At the last election of M. de Foie-Gras the manufacturers 
had, like our eminent archbishop, Cardinal Finemouche, 
supported the ofGdal candidate. At that time they were 
particularly anxious about a new line of rail which the 
Government had promised to lay down at Chouflcury ; and 
the Minister of the Interior had hinted that the only way 
of obtaining the aforesaid line would be to return M. de 
Foie-Gras, This had been quite sufficient But now the 
new line had been laid, and. as the manufacturers were in 
no particular need of anything for the moment, it was just 
possible that they, too, might discover they had consciences, 
and vote which way they pleased. 

The tradesmen of Choufleury numbered alt kinds of 
opinions in their ranks; but the large majority of them 
would probably lean towards M. Romain-Gigot, who was 
a fellow-townsman of theirs, bred and bom at Choufleury, 
and a sUunch advocate of the thoi^hts and interests of the 
bourgeoisie, or middle class. 

I come now to the rustic population — the bumpkin 
hordes around Choufleury — ^who, out of the 49,000 voters 
of the circumscription, formed a preponderating mass of 
about 30,000. These worthy people were coated with a 
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fine, solid crust of ignorance a good inch thick. Under 
this cnist there were two deep layers of pigheadedness and 
stupidity ; and if one dug a little fiuther, one came upon a 
few successive strata of bigotry, superstition, and najve 
greediness. It was a pleasure to see them vote. The cur^ 
of their parish would go round the village, in company with 
the mayor, and distribute the ofScial bulletins. 

" You know what to do with this, my man ? " would say 
the representatives of Church and State together. 

" No," would answer the bumpkin, 

" Well, then, you are to come to the ttiairU in ten days 
from this, and give it back to us." 

" Is that all, sir?" 

"Yes, thafs all, my man. Only you must be mindful 
what you are about," would add the cur^, stanly. " Some 
heretics are prowling about the neighbourhood, trying to 
win souls to the devil Some of them may come to you, 
and offer you a blue or a yellow paper of this kind. Be 
careful to bum it at once ; for if you kept it so much as an 
hour, it would cost you a hundred years of helL You don't 
much want to go to hell, do you ? " 

" God forbid ! Monsieur le Curt" 

"Nor to the guillotine?" would insinuate the mayor; 
" for those same heretics who are coming this way, maybe 
to-morrow, or the next day, are Red Republicans, who drink 
nothing but blood. What they want to do is to set up a 
guillotine in every village, in order to cut off the heads of 
the peasants, and then to take their property." 

"They'd better not show themselves here, then," would 
bellow the unhappy bumpkin, turning pale ; " for, by our 
Holy Lady, I'll rip them open with my pitchfork ! " . . . 

No more magic than this was needed when the Govern- 
ment and the clergy were of one mind about a candidate. 
This had always been the case hitherta But it was difficult 
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to foresee what would happen if the Aichbishop of Chou- 
fleinY were to patronize the Count de la Sauce-Piquante in 
opposition to M. de Foie-Gras junior, the official nominee. 
The priests and the mayors would dien be at loggerheads 
in each one of the 232 communes, for in the same way as a 
French mayor owes his post tp the prefect, and may be 
dismissed from it without warning, so also a French curi 
{i.e. vicar) ovres his cure to the diocesan, and may be sent 
to the rightabout a!L a simple nod from the latter. It is 
needless to remark that in case of electoral disobedience, 
the nod would be given. 

This brief sketch of our position will serve to show the 
state of complete uncertainty in which we all stood on the 
day when Martin Boulet put himself forward as candidate. 
The issue of things depended mainly on Cardinal Fine- 
mouche. If this holy man consented to support the 
Govermnent, M. de Foie-Gras would unquestionably be 
returned by an overpowering majority ; the 30,000 rustics 
led on by the mayors and priests would vote for him with- 
out flinching. If, however, the conscientious prelate chose 
to bestow his favour upon the noble Count de la Sauce- 
Piquante, the question would remain an open one. The 
suffrages would be about equally split in(p three batches, — 
one voting with the mayors, the other with the clergy, and 
the third with the tradespeople. Martin Boulet might 
possibly pick up a few crumbs from these three cakes. But 
as to being elected, the thing was so completely beyond the 
range of probability that had we French been a betting 
people, I for my part would have cheerfully laid 500 to one 
against him. 

Happily for me we French are act a betting people. 
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III. 

It wa^ on Monday afternoon that Martin Boulet paid his 
visit to the Prefect, Cornichon. On the Tuesday those who 
had occasion to see this exalted functionary remarked that 
there was a look of care upon his brow. M. Comichon was 
a man of " order." Having been an ardent republican in 
his youth, he had of course turned the most despotic of 
prefects in his riper years. He looked upon the sceptic, 
Martin Boulet, as a most dangerous, ill-conditioned traitor, 
and he really regretted — the honest man — that there was no 
article of the Code Napoleon which would have allowed the 
Government to have him without the superfluous formalities 
of judgment There was something of a personal feeling, 
too, in this bitter hatred ; for Martin Boulet was one of the 
most clever writers in the French press, and of all the men 
upon whom he most loved to exercise his caustic wit, M. le 
Pr^et Comichon was the first The Banner was a daily 
paper, but one day out of the seven had been especially set 
aside for squibs against the Prefect As sure as each 
Wednesday came round, M. Comichon might read a leader 
about himself in the first two columns of our journal, and the 
signature of the leader was invariably that of Martin Boulet 
There was something diabolical in this choice of Wednesday. 
Had any other day been selected for these pitiless attacks, 
M. Comichon might not have cared so much, but Wednesday 
was market-day. All the farmers of the neighbourhood came 
into the town on Wednesdays, and most of them would buy 
a newspaper to serve them for their week's reading. Now, 
there were three newspapers to choose from — ours, the Mkre, 
which was the clerical organ, and the Imperial, the Prefect's 
own journal. Of course all manner of hindrances were 
thrown in the way of the Banner to impede its sale. The 
Prefect, making use of the discretionary powers confared 
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open Inm In- the bws at ■S52. «a the ficess. nso] to p«o- 
hibit the nes^Mys frcm sell-in^ the Rtmmtr in the pubiw 
streets. Those who wamxd tbe paper w«e t^'-ijeJ t» omk 
to tbe office forh.ortogDtooaeoftbefiT« bivksvlknr 
sbofs ih die town of Cboudemr. Thk «»$ ii>o>iiTefucflt. 
Tbe office was some war off ftom tbe nuiiet-pUee. and two 
oat of tbe five bocAsellcis lefosed to take oar papa (or feme 
ol losmg Ibe Prefect's patronage. KeTerthcless, ours ««s 
somebow tbe journal wbicb always sold best On onliaaiy 
occasioas it cost twenty cratuncs (2i/,\ but on marfcel-days 
tbe price was lowered to a penny. In addition to this, die 
Wednesdi^s nomber coolained a careful summary o£ tbe 
week's news, two letters bom bumorous coiTcspondcnts at 
Paris and Marseilles, and quotatimis as to tbe prices of 
wheat, bariey, and beet-root upon all the markets of Europe. 
It was an understood tbii^ that we writers on the staff were 
to take particular pains about our Wednesday articles ; all 
our choicest anecdotes were laid by for that day, and if thoe 
was a good dt-bit of scandal among the local news it was 
sure to come out on that lucky market morning. The pre- 
fectuial gazette did all it could to keep pace with us ; but it 
was no go. As for the Mitre, it was a veiy quiet sort of 
journal J it kept its price invariably at threepence, appeared 
but once a week, and made no attempt to compete with us. 
On markeUiay we usually sold &ve thousand copies of the 
Banrur, and the Prefect used to blaspheme. 

One will understand, therefore, the intense disgust which 
was felt by M. Comichon when Martin Boulct's visit was 
announced him. Thinking at first that the editor of the 
Banner had been subject to some police annoyance and 
was come to complin of it, he made up his features into a 
sardonic grin, and prepared with as much bitterness as pot- 
able to send his enemy about his business. The first words 
of Martin Boutet fell upon him like a bucket of iced water : — 
c 
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" I shall not detain you loi%. Monsieur le Pr^et I'm 
only come to tell you that I'm going to stand for Choufleuiy. 
Pray be good enough to mention the fact to those whom it 
may concern. Good morning." 

He was about to retreat without awaiting an answer when 
M. Comichon, who had bounded to his feet and turned 
very red, stopped him by a wave of the hand. 

" Is this a hoax ? " he hissed. 

Martin Boulet looked at him as though astonished. 

" You are the last person I should ever think of joking 
with," he said, laughing. 

"Because if it be not a hoax," continued the Prefect, 
working himself into a state of fury, " it is an act of frivolous 
and vexatious mischief You know as well as I that your 
chances of being elected are absolutely null, and your only 
object in coming forward must be a desire to create dis- 
order. I look upon this as a personal insult towards 
myself" 

" You are perfectly at liberty to do so," replied the editor 
drily. 

" And I shall act in consequence," went on the Prefect 
in a menacing tone. 

"I quite counted upon tha^" rejoined Martin Boulet 
coolly. 

" You will see, sir, *hat it costs to beard the Govern- 
ment," burst out M. Comichon, growing redder and 'redder. 
"You have been locked up at least ten times. " 

" Fifteen times," said Martin Boulet modestly. 

" At least fifteen times, sir, but you have not done yet 
with fines and imprisonmenL I will make you bitterly rue 
the day when you thought yourself a match for me. 
Monsieur Martin Boule^ I will show you what a Prefect 
can do." 

"And I, Monsieur le Prtfet," answered Martin Boulet 
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with exquisite politeness — "I will show you what a man 
who is no Prefect can do. You declare war against me ? " 

" You will see, sir — you will see." 

"Veiy well, I accept the challenge. You, with your 
twenty dozen of mayors, your brigade of police and your 
absolute authority — I, with my simple quill pen — each of us 
will do our best ; and three weelis hence we shall see who 
is the winner." 

Martin Boulet made a most courteous bow and withdrew. 
That night he remained sitting up writing, until four o'clock 
in the morning. When we saw him at mid-day he was cor- 
recting with great care the proofe of an enormously long 
article, which was evidently intended to take up a whole 
page of the paper. Before sending it to print he handed it 
us to read. We remuned stupefied upon finding that it was 
a eulogy in six columns on Cardinal Finemouche 1 

"Read on, read on," cried our editor, silendng our 
exclamations : " you will see what I am driving at" 

We read on and we did see. Martin Boulet had headed 
his article : " An Earnest Appeal to True Catholics." He 
b^an by adverting to the coming election, the which, said he, 
would be one of the most important ever witnessed. What- 
ever certain people might say, the contest must undoubtedly 
be. looked upon as one between Religion and Irreligion, 
between Faith- and Scepticism, between Catholicism and 
Voltairianism. The Government had put forward as its 
candidate a young man with a godless souL (Here followed 
a smart summary of the life of M. de Foic-Gras junior, the 
gay sportsman of the Paris Jockey Club, the idolized 
iavourite of the betting-iisg, the green-room, and the 
gambling-table, "who had probably not so much as set foot 
within a church for the last ten years.") Was this the sort 
of candidate to bring forward in an archbishopric ? Must 
not our eminent prelate feel grievously shocked at such a 
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want of regard on the part of the Ministry, and could he 
honestly reconcile it with his conscience to give his holy 
support to a young man who would so Ul represent the 
Catholic spirit of this evangelical diocese? (Here an 
eloquent account of the good done by the worthy Arch- 
bishop since he had held the see, and a touching histoiy of 
his life, in which Jean Joseph Finemouche was compared to 
St John, his patron saint, to Thomas Aquinas, to Sl 
Augustine, to Fdn^on, to Bossuet, etc. etc etc,) We might 
be divided upon the subject of politics, went on the wily 
journalist, but there could be but one opinion in this diocese 
on the subject of religion. If there had ever lived a sceptic 
in Choufleury, that man must have been converted from the 
very morning when Archbishop Finemouche preached his 
lirst sermon in the cathedral. It was impossible to hear the 
saintly prelate and not feel touched to the soul. Cardinal 
Finemouche was one of the pillars of Catholicism, one of 
the beacon-stars of the faithful, the John Chrysostom of the 
nineteenth century ; and it was dearly his duty towards the 
Church he so well served to choose from amidst his flock a 
man of virtuous living to represent the third circumscription 
in the Legislative Chamber. 

Martin Boulet wound up by declaring that he personally 
bad put himself forward as candidate, but that his doing so 
must only be construed as a protest against the candidature 
of M de Foie-Gras ; that he had, in honest tmth, not the 
slightest wish or ambition to become a deputy ; and that he 
should withdraw at once in favour of any Catholic-Liberal 
(the Count de la Sauce-Piquante, M. Romain-G^t, or M, 
Baudet, for instance) whom it might please the Archbishop 
to support 

Except on Wednesdays, when it speared at n a.m., the 
Banner was usually published at five in the aflemoon. At 
four o'clock on the day following Martin Boulet's visit to 
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the Prefect, a commissaire of police and four gendaimea 
walked into the office to seize the paper. Martin Boulet 
received them smilingly, offered a seat to the commissaire, 
and put that day's Banner into his hand, with the meek 
request to know what there could possibly be in the paper 
to merit a seizure. The commissaire could scarcely believe 
his eyes. He had made so sure that there would be some 
outrageous leader in favour of Maitia Boulefs candidature, 
that he bad not thought it worth the while to wait until the 
paper was offered for sale. He had received his orders 
from the Prefect, and had come straightway to the office. 
The " Appeal of True Catholics " staggered him ; he turned 
stupidly over the pages of the journal, but could not find a 
single line with which to find fault Martin Boulet had 
suppressed everything we had written about himself. The 
paper was entirely made up of laudatory articles about the 
clergy, the Count de la Sauce-Piquante, M. Romain-Gigot, 
and a certain M. Baudet, of whom more anoiL 

The commissaire of police made a fearful grimace. It 
was not the Prefect's game to offend the Archbishop or the 
Legitimist Count The former was too powerful, and the 
latter was one of those ancient noblemen whom the court 
desired to conciliate. He felt he had put his foot into a 
trap. However, it was impossible to retreat He would 
become the laughmg-stock of the whole town if, after coming 
to gather wool, he went away shorn. A Frenchmen dreads 
ridicule more than anything. 

"Seize the paper!" said the commissaire in a hoarse 
tone to his gendarmes. 

The soldiers obeyed, took up the papers, still damp from 
the press, by armfuls, carted them solemnly into a wheel- 
barrow, and stalked off with them to the police-station. 
Martin Boulet gratified himself with a hornpipe, and fif^ 
miniUes afterwards a new edition of the Banner was flooding 
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the town. Its four pages were blank, with the exception of 
the foUowiag lines that appeared in large type on the 
frontispiece: — 

"At four o'clock this afternoon the Banner was seized by 
the police, according to the special orders of Monsieur 
Comichon. The cause of this arbitrary act is a leader in 
which, speaking out of the fullness of our admiration, we had 
alluded to the well-known virtues of our beloved Arch- 
bishop, and the just influence which those virtues have 
eamed for him throughout the length and breadth of this 
diocese. We were perfectly well aware of the indifference 
— we might almost say the aversion— which is felt by our 
Prefect for all matters regarding religion. In 1848, at the 
time when he was yet a republican, he made no secret of his 
Voltairian proclivities. But we should never have thought 
that he would so far have forgotten what is due to the 
dignity of his office as to have put his public authority at 
the service of his private antipathies. We speak more in 
sorrow than in anger. We regret to see a man of such real 
merit as M. Comichon so completely led away by his anti- 
Catholic propensities. And we especially deplore that in 
the present instance his passion should not have allowed 
him to reflect that, whilst aiming only at the Church, he was 
in reality insulting our venerable prelate, and so incurring 
the grave censure of all who call themselves believers." 

This shot fired, Martin Boulet slipped on his dress- 
clothes, put on a white cravat and white gloves, and bolted 
off to the archbishopric with a printed copy of the inter- 
dicted leader in his pocket What passed betwixt him 
and the Cardinal he never told us ; but this is certain, that 
his Eminence, who had only wanted a pretext for supporting 
the noble Count de la Sauce, caught adroitly at that offered 
him by our editor. The Prefect could not deny that the 
Banner had been seized ; and it would have been idle to 
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pretend dtat it had been seiied by a mistake. The CanUnal 
had a right to consida himself insulted He thanked 
Maitin Bonlet in his duket voice far "having manfiiUy 
braved peisecutitxi on account of the Chmch ; " be gave 
him his episcopal blessing and asked him to dinnv. Tbe 
next day tbe Mitre ctmtained a paragraph which threw the 
whole of Cboofleuiy into a state <^ commoti<Hi. Ttie 
clerical oigan declared in cat^orical terns that all true 
Catholics must vote against M. de Foie^ras. 
This was " first blood " to Martin fioulcL 



rv. 

The Prefect was not quite a fool, only three parts of one, 
as Jules Tardne used to say. When he heard of the blunder 
committed by the commissaiie of poUce, his first impulse 
was to go and explain everything to the Cardinal, in hopes 
ttiat much humility might propitiate that personage. But 
when he saw tbe article in the AfHre, he perceived that it 
was too late. The [«oniptness of the Archbishop's action 
in setting his &ce against the official candidate, without 
allowing the authorities any time for explanation, was a 
sufficient proof that the prelate bad long been meditating 
a desertion. M. Comichon accordingly resolved to waste 
no time in useless diplomacy, but to follow up the com- 
missaire's lead, and combat the clerical party with energy. 
He wrote that day to the Minister of the Interior to explain 
what had happened. He admitted that ■ the election must 
now be a troublesome one, but he bade his Excellency be 
of good cheer, as victory would certainly rest with the 
government in the end. 

As M. f omichon despatched this epbtle he had quite 
sense enough to reflect that if be now allowed himself to be 
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beaten it -would be all up with him. A French prefect who 
loses an election, under circumstances such as this, can 
always wager with confidence that within three months of 
bis failure he will be recaUed. 

M. le Fr^t Comichon entered the lists like a {Radiator 
erf old, prepared to win or die. 

The first thing he did was to send for M, de Brillard, the 
Procureur Imp^ial (K«, Public Prosecutor), and give him 
orders to institute proceedings against Martin Boulet for his 
article, " An App^ to True Catholics." In point of fact, 
he would have preferred waiting until some sharper leader 
had been written, but he had no option in the matter. 
When a paper has been seized, the authorities are bound 
to justify the course by a public trial 

A public prosecutor is not paid to have an opinion of his 
own : he is paid to do as the Government orders him, M. 
de Brillard read the article, bowed to M. Comichon, and 
went hom(! to make out a summons against the editor of 
the Banner for " indting the citizens to haired and coniemp 
of the authorities." This is the set phrase in press prose- 
c:utions. It is one of those good indictments of elastic 
capacity which may be made to net any kind of offence 
under the sun. When a journalist is indicted for exciting 
to hatred and contempt of the Government, let him go 
straightway and bet ten thousand to one on his conviction : 
there will be no chance of losing. 

Martin Boulet's trial took place four days aflerwaid. M. 
Dindon, the judge, had received a wink from M. Comichon 
the night before, and the excellent magistrate was at no loss 
to understand what that wink meant After a summing up 
of such indignant vigour that an impartial spectator might 
have wondered whether M, Dindon were not the counsel 
for the prosecution, instead of the arbiter between plaintiff 
and defendant, Martin Boulet heard himself condemned to 
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tfiTee months' impnsoniDeiit and a fine of ten thousand 
&ancs. On the ni^t of the trial, M. Comichon, meedng 
H. Dindon at a party, ronarited with wonder that he, 
M. Oindon, was not yet decorated. 

" Dear roe," he exclaimed, " I thought that you had the 
cross of honour a long while since : it must be an omission 
cm the part of the Govenunent ; but rest easy, judicial 
integrity hke youis deserves reward, and you may rely on 
me to procure it you." M. Diodon blushed with pleasure. 
Mens amsaa reeti! 

In France a journalist [sosecuted for a political offence 
is not sent to prison immediately after sent^ce ; he is 
allowed to choose his own time for undergoing his penalty, 
and sometimes waits several months before surrendering 
himself prisoner. The French authorities show a certain 
tact in this respect : so long as a political offender under- 
goes his sentence they care very httle how, when, or where 
he does so. Martin Boulet, therefore, walked fieely away 
from the court, after hearing his condemnation. " This has 
answered my purpose better than anythin;^" he said, 
laughing ; " imprisonment for a religious leader will make a 
martyr of me ; you will see that before this day week all the 
Catholics of the town will have left their cards upon me." 

Of course, the Banner made an immense fuss about its 
editor's triaL Five thousand copies were distributed gratia 
in the hamlets and parishes around Choufleury, and as many 
copies sold in the toim as itsel£ As Martin Boulet had 
predicted, all the clergy and about three hundred of the 
most fervent worshippers of the Church paid him visits of 
condolence. The Archbishop gave a special dinner in his 
honour, and introduced him to the Count de la Sauce- 
Piquante, to whom he respectfully promised his support 
Two ultra-radical papers of Paris, however, astounded to 
hear that the republican Martin Boulet was so demeaning 
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himself, asked what could be the reason of it ; but our 
editor despatched a member of his staff to Paris to let the 
OppositioQ editors into the secret of his game, and the 
Liberal journals then joined con atitore in the crafty plan 
which he was privately devising 

" It is time now to fire my second shot," said Martin 
Boulet, on the afternoon following the Cardinal's dinner; 
" and this time M. Comichon's outworks will be the worse 
for the battering. One of you fellows must write me a choice 
leader in &vour of M. BaudeL" 

Who was M. Baudet? I have ahready alluded to him 
cursorily, but without entering into particulars. M. Baudet 
was the wealthiest manufecturer in Choufleury. His own 
firm, "Baudet and Son," employed fifteen hundred work- 
men; but the house of "Machin, Chose, and Company" 
having suddenly failed, M. Baudet had added their establish- 
ment to his, so that, counting the two houses together, he 
had no less than three thousand two hundred " hands " in 
his pay. To a man of some brains this proud position 
might have inspired ambitious ideas, but M. Baudet was not 
made of aspiric^ stuff The mission of some men on earth 
is to soar, that of others to waddle : M. Babdet was of the 
latter class. His mind was like one of the looms in his 
manufactory : it worked only in unifonn movements and 
fabricated only a certain kind of thoughts. Just as no one 
would ask a cotton-loom to spin silk, so no one would have 
asked M. Baudet to indulge in any ideas but those that con- 
cerned his manufactory and the administration thereof. M, 
Baudet rose at stated hours, took his meals at settled times, 
did all he had to do at fixed moments, and was altogether 
as fair an instance as might be found of the state of 
mechanism to which a living being can be reduced by a 
constant intercourse with machinery. And yet it was this 
breathing combination of wheels, spindles, and bobbins, out 
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of which Martin Boulet had conceived the idea of making 2 
parliamentary candidate ! 

As may be concluded from his manner of going to worit, 
Martin Boulet had really very little thought of becoming 
himself a deputy. In common with a great many French- 
men of the same extreme views as himself, all he looked to 
in an election was the success of the Opposition candidate, 
whoever that candidate might be. If he were a republican, 
so much the better ; if not, an Orleanist would do as a sub- 
stitute i and if an Orleanist were not forthcomii^ why a 
Legitimist might be accepted in his place. The great point 
was to beat the Imperial GoveromenL Martin Boukt 
hated the Government, and he had taken it into his head, 
this time, that the official candidate should not be retunwd, 
if he and his cunning could help it You do not knew in 
England what an " official candidate " is, ajid cannot ±en>- 
fore understand the immense price that the Govtmsea lea 
on his return. He is a man whom the Miniaer 'jf 'ijt I.v 
terior picks up one morning — it does noc '/tr--o.U^.j =iar« 
where — and to whom he says in discreet ter=a : ~ H.r .jn.r. 
we have in such and such a department a fat \z-.z.'et. rx. 'A 
bumpkins, as benighted a collection as yx. 'j.'-^-. --.-ir >y,-^ 
to meet with from one end of the entpia v, -rj-, ■.'..«■, v. - .^ 
-1 irji v..- 
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Iwibery out of the tax-payer's money. The thing will not 
cost you a penny. You will be elected, you will come to 
Paris each winter to legislate, and you will receive the salary 
of twelve thousand five hundred francs a year which the nation 
awards to its deputies. All we ask you in return is to vote 
as we tell you ; for, as you quite understand that you will 
owe your election entirely to us, you must consider yourself 
as holding a government appointment neither more nor less." 

In nine cases out of ten the official candidate comes out 
of the contest with flying colours. At the general election 
of r857 the Opposition carried five seats only out of two 
hundred and seventy-five; in 1863 they Were a litde more 
successful, that is, they counted twenty-three victories to two 
hundred and sixty defeats. The pressure exercised by the 
Prefects is too strong to be resisted anywhere but in large 
cities, and it was a fantastic idea on the part of Martin 
Boulet to have ever thought of waging war with the Govern- 
ment in such a circumscription as that of Choufleuiy, where 
the bumpkin element predominated. 

But this was his scheme : In the first place to set the 
Prefect and Archbishop at variance, in order to deprive the 
ofBdal candidate of the support of the clergy; in the 
second, to put his own name forward, in order that the 
extreme radicals, who might have abstained from voting 
rather than give their suffrages to such men as the Count or 
M. Gigot, might come to the ballot-boxes and swell the 
number of opposers ; in the third, to get M. Baudet to 
stand, so that the votes of the manufacturing interest might 
be lost to the govenunent ; and, in the fourth, to bring 
about a coalition of the four independent candidates, that is, 
to bind them by this agreement — that if the election were 
not decided by a first ballot, all the Opposition votes should 
be made over to the one out of the four among them who 
should have been most successful on the first day. 
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To understand this last clause, it must be recollected that, 
in France, no candidate can be returned unless he have 
obtained a clear majority of the whole number of votes 
actually polled. For instance, if there be thirty thousand 
and ten voters in a constituency, it needs fifteen thousand 
and six suf&ages to validate his election. If, therefore, there 
be five candidates, one for the Government and four against 
it, and the Government candidate obtain more votes than 
any of his rivals, without, however, attaining to the fifteen 
thousand and six needed, the ballot must be b^un agdn. 
It is usual, however, for the independents to form an alliance 
'beforehand, and the Government candidate is generally left 
to compete alone on the second day with the one amongst 
his adversaries who obtained most suffrages on the first 
ballot The retiring candidates, of course, take the precau- 
tion of begging their supporters to vote for the man in whose 
favour they have withdrawn. 

Now, if Martin Boulet could prevail upon M. Baudet to 
stand, the fete of M. de Foie-Gras would be pretty nearly 
cert^ ; for, with the clerical, the commercial, the manu- 
facturing, and the radical interests against him, he would 
have positively none but such peasants as the mayors could 
intimidate to rely on. The difficulty was, however, to per- 
suade tS.. Baudet Martin Boulet called upon the Arch- 
bishop to talk the matter over with him. The Archbishop 
had naturally as much interest as any one to see the manu- 
facturer stand, for, upon the coalition system, if his own 
candidate, M. de la Sauce-Piquante, could only beat his 
three brother independents in the first ballot, he would have 
all their votes on his side for the second The name of M. 
Baudet represented six thousand suffrages at least to be 
gathered in the different manufactures. The Cardinal re- 
flected that, tagged on to the eight or nine thousand which 
he anticipated obtaining of his own influence for the Count, 
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these votes would cany the clerical man through hke a 
catmon-balL 

" Yes, monsieur," he said, stroking his well-mown chin, 
it would be highly desirable that M. Baudet should stand." 

" I think your Eminence might effect this," remarked the 
journalist respectfully. 

The Cardinal thought so too ; but he kept silent to hear 
what Martin Boulet had to say. 

"M. Baudet has a wife," ventured the editor, after a 
discreet cough. 

"Who is veiy regular in her attendance at the cathedral," 
interpolated the prelate, with unmoved seriousness. 

" Precisely, Monseigneur ; and if your Eminence " 

Cardinal Finemouche, who knew all the wiles of diplo- 
macy, interrupted Martin Boulet by an amiable smile. The 
latter understood that his Eminence accepted the rSIe that 
was submitted to him; but that he wished to keep up 
appearances by seeming to ignore the Utile plot He rose, 
therefore, to take his leave. The Archbishop held out his 
white hand, and looking archly at the astute republican. 

" M. Boulet," said he, " I wish you would give me an 
opportunity of supporting you in an election. A journalist 
of your talent would be a great gain to the Church party." 

" What must I do, Monseigneur ? " 

"Why, be as good a Catholic when the present election 
is over as you are pretending to be now." 

"If there were more bishops like your Eminence there 
would be fewer sceptics like myself," replied Martin Boulet, 
gallantly ; " but you must own, Monseigneur, that you are 
often indebted to us infidels for a very great pleasure." 

" Which pleasure ? " 

" Why that of converting us, my lord ; and if I may 
judge from the danger I feel myself to be running in your 
Eminence's presence, that pleasure must be no new sensa- 
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tion to you. But I must make my bow, Monseigneur, or 
else I shall be deserting my camp, and then what would my 
patron, SL Voltaire, say? " 

The Cardinal and the journalist both laughed, and parted 
the best friends possible. A police spy, who had been 
placed near the archbishopric to report to M. Coraichon the 
names of all who went in and all who came out, set down 
on his notes that M. Martin Boulet issued from the Cardi- 
nal's " with a joyfiil face." While the Prefect was pondering 
over this bit of news, and wondering what infernal bit of 
mischief the editor could have been brewing now, a second 
message arrived, to the effect that, at four o'clock, his 
Eminence's carriage had carried off die Cardinal and his 
chaplain to the suburban district where most of the great 
manufacturers had their private villas. M. Comichon, who 
had not yet begun his canvass among the manufacturers, 
turned pale; but when the third message announced that 
Monseigneur Finemouche had gone to the house of M. 
Baudet, and had remained there three hours, the Prefect 
gave vent to a horrible oath, rang fiuiously at his bell, and 
ordered his brougham. 

"Drive to M. Baudefs," he shouted to his footman, 
throwing himself wildly into the carriage. " Be quick ; don't 
lose a minute." 

The horses started olf, and rattled at a racing pace through 
the town, M. Comichon turning restlessly upon his seat, and 
swearing peevishly whenever his steeds seemed to lag. All 
at once, however, the wheels came to a standstill. An 
immense buzzing crowd was sweeping round the brougham, 
and completely choking up the thoroughfare. It was in 
Casserole Street, where the office of the Banner was. The 
Rrefect let down one of the glasses, and put his head through 
the window; but he had no sooner done so than he fell 
back -again speechless and despairing. The newspaper- 
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office was glaringly illuminated from roof to basement, and 
upon an immense sheet, that hung from the windows of the 
sixth floor to those of the second, was painted in flaming 
letters a foot high, " 7>fe new L&eral Candidate for Choufleury 
is M. Baudet ; " and a little lower, " Vote for one of the 
FOUR Liberal and* Independent Candidates : — 

La Sauce-Piquante, 

ROMAIN-GlGOT, 

Anon Baudet, 

OR 

Martin Boulet." 

TTie crowd was cheering ! 

"Drive back home," said M, Comichon, moumftiUy. 
" That cursed scribbler has stolen a march upon me. He 
has wrought more in these ten days, and of himself alone, 
than all the rest of the town put together. I'm done for 
now, unless something new turns up ; but I vow he shall find 
his victory deady bought" 

So spake M. Comichon; but Martin Boulet, who was 
standing at his window fomenting the exdtement of the 
mob, had noticed the Prefect's carriage, and was grinning 
diabolically, " Vive M. Comichon ! " he cried, waving his 
hat ; and the crowd, ever ready to yelp at its oppressors, 
when it can do so with impunity, first looked to see that 
there were no gendarmes coming, and then howled hideously 
to vent its spleen. 

Ignobile vulgus ! . . . , 
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But ten days lemained before the time of election. 
Martin Boulet had not yet issued his address, although the 
printed copies of it had been lying at his office for more 
than a week. The Banner also spoke very little about its 
editor's candidature, but a great deal about those of the 
three other gendemen, who were leaving not a stone 
unturned to make the contest a hot one. As the French 
law does not allow public meetings for political purposes, 
there could be no tumultuous gatherings such as Englishmen 
are used to; but the independents did their best to slip 
through the meshes of the law by giving a series of colossal 
dinners, to which two or three hundred people we(e invited 
at a time, and at which mildly seditious speeches were made 
at dessert. The Prefect, who did not wish to put forth all 
his power without having first tried persuasive means, pdd 
a visit to each of the four candidates separately, and made 
heroic attempts to win them over to him. To M. de la 
Sauce-Piquante he promised a post of minister plenipo- 
tentiary, if he would only withdraw from the contest : he was 
specially empowered by the Ministry to make the offer, he 
added ; and in this he spoke the truth, for the Government 
neglects no means of inducement on such occasions. To 
M. Romain-Gigot he represented that the Emperor desired 
nothing better than to make a senator or a prefect of him 
agdn if he would only rally to the Imperial dynasty. To 
M. Baudet he held up the certain promise of the Legion 
of Honour, and an appointment as mayor of Choufleury, 
if only the manufacturing '_' hands " would support M. de 
Foie-Gras. And, finally, to Martin Boulet, the Republican, 
M. Comichon declared that if the Banner and its editor 
would only remain neutral in the coming struggle the 
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diree months of prison and the ten thousand francs fine 
incurred by Martin Boulet would be remitted him by a 
ministetial paidon. 

These conciliatory advances failed signally. The Count 
de la Sauce-Piquante stared coldly at M. Comichon, and 
pretended not to understand* him. M. Romain-Gigot 
answered grandly that he had never sold his conscience. 
M. Baudet, who had been coached by his faithful spouse, 
stammered something, and referred the Prefect to that lady. 
Madame Baudet, who had quite wit enough to see that her 
husband would obtain anything he liked from the Govern- 
ment, if he consented to sell his vote when once in the 
Corps L^latif, felt that it wobld be like killing the goose 
with the golden ^g to retire from the fight " I will ask 
you for the L^on of Honour when M. Baudet is a deputy," 
she said, merrily; "and you will not refuse if then, I am 
sure" As for Martin Boulet, he listened gravely to the 
Prefect's offer, and then replied, with mock solemnity : 

" Monsieur le Pr^et, I regret extremely that I should be 
unable to accept your conditions ; but I hold them to be 
so exceedingly generous that I shall certainly make them 
known to all my readers. Our conversation shall appear 
in large type on the first page of the Banner this very 
afternoon." 

If M. Comichon could have sentenced Martin Boulet to 
be boiled publicly in the market-place, it is certain he would 
have done so with the sincerest joy. 

M. de Foie-Gras, the oflicial candidate, had not hitherto 
put in an appearance at Choufleury. He bad been going 
the round of the rural districts in the company of the two 
hundred and thirty-two mayors, but had not been quite so 
successful as he had hoped. The bumpkins had, most of 
them, more fanaticism' than partisanship. They listened to 
their cur& in prefer^ice to theic mayors ; and M. de Foie- 
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Gras had ample occasion to see that their feelings of en- 
thusiasm for him were below freezing-point One morning 
he made his solemn entiy into Choufleury, and put up at 
best hotel ; that where M. de la Sauce-Piquante already 
lodged. To do him justice, he was not much cast down by 
the unusnal coldness with which he had been met by his 
bumpkin constituents. It was not in the nature of that 
young man to be cast down at anything. To begin with, 
he was not in the least excitement about his election. He 
looked upon the Prefect in the light of an electoral agent, 
whose business it was to get him through : and if he failed, 
he was quite aware that a nomination to the Council of 
State awaited him (M. de Foie-Gras) by manner of con- 
solation. There were also plenty of other circumscriptions 
into which the Government would easily push him if the 
people of Choufleury would not have him. He was rich, of 
good blood, of high connection, and a mighty favourite at 
Court, where he led the " cotillons " at the State balls. The 
Government had more need of him than he had of the 
Government " I can very well live- and enjoy myself 
without being a deputy," he soliloquised one day ; " but the 
Ministry is not likely to find many men who would vote so 
obediently as I without asking questions. I am a fish 
worth hooking." 

To this happy philosophical disposition M. de Foie-Gras 
joined a keen taste for sporting. He had acquired it in 
England, and everything that resembled a race was sure to 
aSbrd him relish. Therefore the prospect of a close contest 
was likely to please him much more than a " walk-over ; " 
and when, on the day of his arrival at Choufleury, M. Cor- 
nichon announced to him that his prospects were less 
brilliant than he had hoped, the young man received the 
news with something akin to pleasure. It was a new sen- 
sation to find that he was amidst a population beginning to 
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simmer with independence. Having often heard his father 
say that the French were the most abject curs under heaven 
when governed by a strong hand, he was a little anxious to 
see how the "curs" of Choufleury were going to shake 
themselves dear of the official collar and tether so long im- 
posed upon them. He was also not a little anxious to catch 
a sight of Martin Boulet, about whom he was beginning to 
hear so much. It was Martin Boulet who, day and night, 
was running about the town talking over the workmen, and 
saying gallant things to their wives. It was Martin Boulet 
who was keeping his three brother Liberals up to their 
work ; burning incense under die nose of the Count de la 
Sauce, the better to drag that exalted person into out-of-the- 
way holes and hovels, where the Legitimist lord, making 
ghastly efforts to smile, kissed dirty-faced children, and put 
golden l&uis into their hands. It was Martin Boulet who, arm 
in arm with M. Romain-Gigot, the " ex-prefect du Bouillon," 
canvassed the shops of the local tradesmen, and inserted 
long puff advertisements in the Banner for them gratuitously. 
It was Martin Boulet who wrote eloquent leaders about 
"our influential and illustrious compatriot, M. Baudet, 
whose commercial celebrity extended from the Seine to the 
Ganges, and from the Thames to the Mississippi." M. 
Baudet, who had never suspected himself to be so great a 
personage, began to find that the worid seemed of a brighter 
colour to him than it had ever done before. Visions of stars 
and crosses, senators' robes and noble coronets, were begin- 
ning to flit across his fleecy cotton brain, A seat in the 
Corps L^islatif might lead to anything ; and his breath was 
cut right short when Martin Boulet insinuated calmly that it 
was out of men such as he (M. Baudet) that sovereigns were 
wont to make Cabinet Ministers. Yes, it was Martin 
Boulet who was doing all these thmgs. It was he who was 
everywhere and anywhere; running hither and thither. 
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missing Dot a chance nor an opportunity, but speaking 
always for others, never for himself, and winning adherents 
by the hundreds from the single fact that, instead of saying 
" Vote for me, the RepubUcan," he cried only, " Vote for 
one of us four, no matter which ; the Government offers you 
but one candidate, while we give you four to choose ftom." 
" The man is a very devil," remarked the Prefect, " and 
what is worse, he is keepii^ out of my clutches. He has 
issued no address yet, so that there is no pretext for having 
him arrested for sedition ; and his articles are all so care- 
fully worded that there is no means of seizing his paper 

" He must be a pleasant fellow to know," reflected M. de 
Foie-Gras, going back to his hotel. M. Comichon had 
organized a monster meeting for that evening at the theatre 
of Choufleury; the official candidate was to address the 
crowd, and of course he was going to devote an hour to his 
toilet to be smart for the occasion. 

He had just adjusted his white cravat, when his valet 
entered with a card. "The gentleman is waiting in the 
drawing-room," he said. 

"Ah !" exclaimed M, de Foie-Gras; and he ran down at 
once, for he had read the name on the card ; it was that of 
Martin Boulet 

The journalist was dressed in the height of fashion. M. 
de Foie-Gras, who was a great stickler in the matter of attire, 
remarked with a feeling amoimting to respect that M. 
Martin Boulet's coat was a (kef-d'auvre which even a mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club might envy. As for the trousers, 
they were celestial ; and the effect created by the boots was 
so magical that M. de Foie-Gras was just on the point of 
asking the name of the crafty artificer who had made them, 
when happily he remembered that he had before him an 
enemy and a rival He bowed with dignity, but keeping 
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his eyes attentively fixed on his opponent's waistcoat, which 
was of a new cut 

Maitin Boulet, who was equally at his ease with a cardinal, 
)rith a prefect, or with a dandy, entered smilingly upon the 
motives of his visit, and made his antagonist laugh before he 
had uttered ten words. This was a good beginning. " Sit 
down, monsieur," said the young man, wandeiing firom the 
waistcoat to the satin scaif, and asking himself why the 
deuce it was that his own scarves would never sit so well. 

" Monsieur le marquis," began the editor — (M, de Foie- 
Gras was not a Marquis, but he loved to don that title when 
travelling abroad, and he had made certain timid ventures 
to wear it at home ; for instance, his handkerchiefs were all 
embroidered with a coronet He actordingly blushed up to 
the ears with pleasure on hearing this apostrophe) — " Mon- 
sieur le Marquis," repeated the journalist, "my name is 
probably little known to you, so that I shall not be saying 
much if I teU you that I have the honour of being your 
antagonist in the present election. However, it is necessary 
that you should be apprised of that tact, as well as of this 
other, that I am the editor of one of the two daily prints in 
this town." 

M, de Foie-Gras bowed. 

"I am one of your constant readers, monsieur," he 
replied, with a courteous presence of mind. 

"Then I condole with you, Monsieur le Marquis," 
returned Martin Boulet gravely ; " for it is a great infliction 
to me to be obliged to read even my own articles in the 
Banner, and I should no more think of reading those of my 
staff than I should think of drinking riiubarb for dinner." 

VL de Foie-Gias' features relaxed into an incipient giggle. 
He saw that the journalist was not a bird to be caught with 
chaff. 

" I have never so much as set eyes on your paper," he 
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said frankly ; " but I have heard a great deal about it Do 
you smoke? Here are some capital cigais. Let's light up 
and talk at ease." 

The cigara proved excellent Maitin Boulet — ^who, when 
he chose to tiy, could talk like Talleyrand, Sheridan, and 
Sydney Smith all three rolled togediei — kept the official 
candidate in a blissful state of political oblivion, good- 
humour, and mental intoxication for a whole hour and a 
half. He took him as a skilM cook would have taken 
a fowl, larded him with thin slices of delicate praise, rolled 
him about in a soft white flour of compliments, trussed him 
adroitly with a pointed homage to his high name, his 
immense influence, and the rest of it, and subjected him to z 
delicate browning before a clear fire of flatteiy. He praised 
him and everything about him : the " Marquis's " racing- 
stud, his successes on the turf, his conquests over the &ir 
sex, his princely extravagance over the gambling-table : all 
these topics were handled in such a way as only a French- 
man can understand. M. de Foie-Gras was like a child in 
the journalist's hands, or, better still, he was like a man who 
is being soaped in a Turkish bath by a first-class shampooer. 
The sensation was delightful : he thought Maitin Boulet the 
most agreeable man he had ever come across, ajid for the 
sum of two sous he would have kissed him on both cheeks. 

When Martin Boulet saw that he had &irly trapped his 
man, then — ^but not until then — did he proceed to unburden 
his mind. He had come, he said, to explain to the 
" Marquis " on what grounds he had attacked him with such 
seeming bitterness in the Banner. He wished M. de Foie- 
Gras to understand that he had not the faintest desire to 
be disagreeable to him personally, and that it was only in 
accordance with the exigencies of political warfare that he 
thus ventured to draw his pen against him. He hoped, 
however, that the " Marquis " would bear him and his party 
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no ill-will, and would not imagine that they meant all they 
said when they declared him unfit to represent the consti- 
tuency. For the matter of that, Martin Boulet thought that 
" Monsieur le Marquis" would make an infinitely better deputy 
than either of the other four candidates ; and, had he come 
forwaid on his own account, the Banner would have had 
great pleasure in supporting him. But it was the official 
patronage to which thinking people objected. It was the 
taking an educated and intelligent man, who had quite 
merit and talent enough to press his own claims in 
person, and promenading him about from street to alley, 
from village to hamlet, under the wing of peasant mayors, 
whose indiscreet and blusteiing patronage made him look 
ridiculous. 

M. de Foie^ras, who remembered the very poor figure 
he had cut in his rural circuit, coloured slightly, and felt that 
his interlocutor might be saying the truth. He was quite 
convinced of it when the editor added, with courtier4ike 
suavity of tone ; — " Our country people are not at all so 
stupid as they seem, Monsieur le Marquis. They have quite 
sense enough to discern between a man of birth and talent 
and an absurd clown. You would have carried all before 
you had you presented yourself as an independent ; but 
really— excuse the comparison — when people see a Foie- 
Gras walking about at the heels of men like these mayors 
and prefects, one cannot help thinking of a thorough-bred 
racer who would allow himself to be harnessed with a 
jackass." 

This was a stinger. The young man grew red and bit his 
lips. He looked with a sort of humility upon the sparkling 
journalist He reflected that this well-dressed, witty, and 
talkative fellow was one of the most influential writers in 
France ; that he was hand in glove with all the literary men 
of Paris ; and that the columns of every journal in the 
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empire were open to him ; and that if he only took it into 
his head to publish a humorous account of his (M. de Foie- 
Gras') odyssey through the electoral circumscription of the 
Bouillon, he might splash him with ridicule from top to toe. 
M, de Foie-Gras thought with horroc of what it would be if 
ladies began to titter when he entered a drawing-room ; if 
those infernal journalists, who manage to creep in every- 
where, complimented him sarcastically upon strutting about 
the country arm in arm with retired cheesemongers, pork- 
butchers, and tallow-chandlers. True it was that really 
great men made light of ridicule, and bore it good- 
humouredly until it wore off But M. de Foie-Gras was 
modest enoi^h to feel that he was not a great man, and that 
if once men of wit began to laugh at him he should have no 
more peace or joy on earth. 

" And have you — been — been writing all this that you say 
in the papers P " he asked, trying to look unconcerned, but 
stammering nervously. 

" No, not yet," answered Martin BouleL "The last thing 
I wrote upon you, M. le Marquis, is this : it appears in the 
Banner of this evening." And the editor handed a paper to 
the official candidate. The latter tore it open, and almost 
devoured its contents. As he read, however, his features 
gradually relaxed : by degrees an expression of relief stole 
over his face, and at last his eyes gleamed with visible satis- 
faction. The article described Raoul de Foie-Gras as a 
Brummell, a Don Juan, and a Srillat-Savarin. It exaggerated 
his wealth, his prodigality, and his luxury j it spoke of his 
amatory triumphs as if they were things known from one end 
of Europe to the other j and it depicted him as a connois- 
seur who could tell the year of a wine's vintage with his eyes 
blindfolded. The conclusion of this racy portrait was of 
course that M. de Foie-Gras would do better to return to 
Paris, and lead the ^ishion there, than to come down and 
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dazzle poor devils in the country ; and that, above all, if he 
valued "his reputation of Aomtne iesprit" and "galmU 
Aomme," he would, the next time he came forward to com- 
pete for a seat, have the manliness and courage to stand 
upon his own merits only, and shake himself clear of 
prefects iriio wore cotton gloves, mayors who wore no gloves 
at all, and police spies, who only served to cast odium and 
ridicule upon those they served. 

Ambrosia must have been less delectable to the gods 
than was this leader to the young Parisian. He would have 
lost twenty elections for a few articles of this kind. He 
could scarcely refrain howling for joy when Martin Boulet 
told him that a feUow to it had been sent to the chief Paris 
papers — the famous Figaro amongst them. However, for 
the form of the thing, he pretended to look grave. 

"You have handled me pretty roughly, monsieur," he 
observed. 

"Alas, yes," replied the journalist; "and I am a&aid that 
if after that you try to canvass amongst our virtuous matrons, 
you will have the respectable confraternity of husbands 
down upon you like a nest of hornets. You have become 
in Choufleury the 'triste lupus stabulis.' " 

M. de Foie-Gras twirled his moustache and looked at 
himself in the glass. He even hummed the weli-known 
madrigal:— 

" Enfant chM des dames, 
Je fas CD tout pays 



"You're caught, too, my young lordling," muttered 
Martin Boulet s(^o voce; and the next words of M. de 
Foie-Gras confirmed his reflection, for after walking twice 
meditatingly up and down the room, the official candidate 
stopped and s^ : — 
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" M. Botilet, I was to have addressed a public meetiiig 
to-night , , . ." 

" You are fottunate, Monsieur le Marquis. We of the 
Opposition are not allowed thus to address oui constituents : 
an imperial law prohibits public meetings ; and it is only 
those who, like M. Comichon, aie commissioned to enforce 
the laws, who may venture so openly to break them." 

" Exactly," returned M. de Foie-Gras, noddii^. " Well, 
I don't think all this is iair game. I don't want to win by 
undue advantages. I shall not attend this meeting, and I 
shall tell M. Comichon that I mean to %ht my battle 
without his patronage." 

At this moment the rattling of wheels was heard, and a 
carriage pulled up with a clatter before the door o£ the 
hotel Martin Boulet looked through the window. " Talk 
of the devil !" he exclaimed. " Here is the Prefect" 

"Yes, he has come to fetch me," answered the young 
man. " But hide yourself in the next room, M. Boulet, 
and leave the door open ; you will hear how I receive 
him." 

The journalist had just time to beat a retreat when M. 
Comichon entered : his prefectural uniform upon him, his 
sword by his side, and his red ribbon upon his breast 
Before he had had leisure to open his mouth, Raoul de Foie- 
Gras had assumed an imposing attitude, as that of Julius 
Cxsar refusing the crown. " Monsieur le Pr^fet," he said, 
" I have been thinking the matter over. To make a good 
tussle there should be fair fighting ; and we are not fighting 
fairly. The magistrates, the police, and the gendarmerie 
are doing our work, and dirty work it is. I have made up 
my mind to come forward unsupported. I am very much 
obliged to the Government for its patronage; but henceforth 
I mean to dispense with it" 

M, Comichon rubbed his eyes to know if he were dream- 
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ing. As for M. de Foie-Gras, he reflected that all the 
papers in the empire would speak on the morrow of his 
disinterestedness — that the Liberals would extol him, that 
Society' would look with respect upon him, and that, 
whether he succeeded or failed, he would become from 
that moment a "personage," a man of mark, a being out 
of the common. 

"Je serai c^I^bre," he munnured; and once more he 
surveyed himself in the glass with evident complacency. 

The day after his interview with M. de Foie-Gras, Martin 
Boulet issued his famous address. But M. Comichon, the 
Prefect, was not a man to joke in matters of revenge ; he 
had promised his republican adversary that he would wreak 
his vindictiveness upon him, and he meant to keep his 
word. He had no difficulty in guessing that M. de Foie- 
Gras' magnanimity was a piece of Martin Boulef s work ; 
and the editor's address had not left the office above an 
hour before all the copies of it that had been intended for 
pasting on walls had been seized as seditious. At the same 
time M. de Braillard, the public prosecutor, made out a new 
summons against the journalist on the old indictment of 
exciting to hatred and contempt of the GovemmenL 
Martin Boulet retaliated by flooding the town and country 
with his address in the form of circulars. These, being 
placed under envelope as private letters, were not liable to 
seizure. The Prefect, however, made nought of this legal 
difficulty, but ordered the confiscation of all the copies that 
could be found. Hereupon the journalist addressed a 
petition to the Council of State for leave to prosecute the 
the Prefect on the chaise of unlawful and arbitrary conduct 
The Paris papers began to grow excited about this extra- 
ordinary election, and M. Comichon was knocked about by 
the Liberal press as he had never been before in his life. 

Just a week before the eventfiil day, he received this 
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telegram ftom the Minister of the Interior : " You must win 
at all hazards. Take no heed of what M. de Fote-Gras 
says. Back him up nolens vokns. The Liberals here are 
talking of nothing else but this contest ; if they win, it will 
be a triumph for them and a Enub for us." 

There was no mistaking the tone of this despatch. The 
Banner, for the first time since a fortnight, had that very 
day advocated its editor's candidature. The Prefect sent 
as before to have it seized, but this time the gendarmes put 
chains and padlocks on the presses and closed the office. 
A guard was set at the door, and the next mdming a 
prefectural decree suppressing the paper altogether was 
pasted up about the town. Of course the decree was 
accompanied by the notice of a new prosecution on the 
part of M. BraiUard, so that Martin Boulet had thus two 
.criminal trials on hand. But be was not to be daunted at 
this. Immediately he entered into relations with the editor 
of the Mitre, to whom he paid a round sum of money for 
a fortnight's purchase of his journal Five days before the 
election the Mitre announced that it would, until further 
notice, appear daily, and that copies of it might be bad 
gratis on application at the office. M. Comichon was, 
however, getting desperate. A French prefect is liable to 
no prosecution unless the Council of State authorise the 
proceedings \ and this is rarely or, to speak more correctly, 
never does, so that a prefect can do pretty nearly what he 
pleases without having to bear the consequences. M. 
Comichon resolved to strain his power to the utmost : he 
peremptorily suppressed the Mitre as he had done the 
Banner; he ordered a third prosecution to be instituted 
for sedition against Martin Boulet ; he flatly prohibited all 
meetings of the independent candidates with their sup- 
porters on the pretext of dinii^ together or holding parties ; 
he caused all the addresses of the four Liberals to be torn 
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off the walls in the streets, and he gave all the priests of 
the diocese to understand that if they attempted to urge 
the claims of the Opposition upon their hearers, they would 
find it the worse for them. 

Indignant at all this, M. de Foie-Gras endeavoured to 
protest He felt be was being treated as a little boy, and 
was on tenter-hooks lest Martin Boulet should suspect that 
he had a hand in any of these persecutions. He plainly 
told the Prefect that he would not be thus supported against 
his will ; but M. Comichon, tired of his clamour and deter- 
mined to hoist him into the seat, whether he liked it or not, 
paid not the smallest attention to anything he said. 

Wherever he turned, M. de Foie-Gras saw enonnous 
placards with bis own name upon them, staring him in the 
facfc The prefectural journal, now the only paper in the 
town, was beir^ distributed gratis each day by cartloads ; 
and at the head of the front page, the unhappy ofhcial 
candidate could always read the hateful words : " Vote for 
M. de Foie-Gras, the Government candidate." Nor was this 
all M. Comichon, who knew the wholesome effect of a 
little seasonable terror upon the masses, had ordered the 
colonel of the garrison to patrol armed companies of soldiers 
thioi^h the streets by day and night, as though the authori- 
ties of the town dreaded riots. This is a very favourite trick 
when a prefect wants to intimidate the working classes : and 
it rarely misses its aim. To crown all, a dozen artisans, who 
had been heard saying in a public-house that they should 
vote for Martin Boulet, were arrested on the charge of hold- 
ing an ille^l and seditious meeting, and sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment 

In the midst of all this, Martin Boulet's three trials came 
on. No time is lost in such cases. The last of the indict- 
ments had been made out on a Wednesday. On the Friday 
— that is, two days before the election day (which is always 
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a Sunday in France) — the republican journalist appeared at 
the criminal bar. As every one knows, there is no jury for 
political offences. M. Dindon was the judge as before. 
With the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, or rather the 
hope of it, dangling before his eyes, he convicted Martin 
Boulet on the three counts of seditious writing and treason, 
mulcted him in a fine of 50,000 francs, and condemned him 
to two years' imprisonment 

When the unabashed Bouiet left the court, he found all 
the avenues to it blocked up with armed squadrons of 
cavalry. It had been feared that the people would manifest 
their sympathies for the plucky editor, and the soldicre had 
formal orders to charge on die first symptoms of a gathering. 
The crowd, however, kept its distance. But all that after- 
noon, fmd all that evening, Martin Boulet himself, his staff, 
and a hundred volunteers he had enrolled, were spreadbg 
through the town and suburbs, distributing voting-papers 
that bore his name ; and on all sides promises were gathered 
that the papers would be well employed on the tiysting day. 

" Do you know," he said to me, whilst he was dining 
placidly a few hours after his condemnation — "Do you 
know, I have an idea that I shall be elected ? The thought 
had never occurred to me till three or four days ago. All I 
had cared for then was to cany one of the Opposition candi- 
dates through. But, during all this week, old Comichon 
has been overdoing his game. By all these vexations and 
prosecutions he has brought my name into everybody's 
moutk Our townsmen are beginning to pity me and to 
feel proud of me. My not having canvassed much for 
myself is also a point in my favour. People will set it down 
for magnanimity and disinterestedness. The Prefect is an 
a$s and a blunderer. He has succeeding in discontenting 
every one, without much frightening anybody except a few 
poor workmen; whilst I, on the contraiy, have, without 
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trying to do so, made myself a host of friends. I am sure 
I must have shaken a thousand hands since my sentence 
this morning. I have had nothing but visits all day." 

Jules Tartine here entered. 

" I have just been sowing good seed," he said, mopping 
his streaming brow. " I have been on my legs since noon, 
and have distributed 700 of your bulletins with my own 
hand- Pour me out a glass of wine now, Master Boulet, 
and let us drink your health." 

" Put on your best clothes for Sunday," laughed out our 
editor, pourii^ out the liquid ; " and prepare yourselves for 
a treat I am meditating a coup-de4ki&ire for that day, and 
you will see if it does not raise the odds to something like 
two to one in my fevour," 

We drank his health with no heeltaps ; and had it not 
been that we were in a public restaurant, we ^ould have 
bellowed " Vive la libertd " till we were hoarse. 



VL 

The sun rose on the morning of the election as brightly as 
for a wedding-feast The day before had been employed in 
the unceasing distribution of Boulef s bulletins ; and, as on 
the Friday of his committal, the editor had been positively 
besieged by visitors from dawn till dusk. Among these 
visitors our editor's three Liberal competitors had been the 
first; and both M. de la Sauce- Piquante, M. Gigot, and 
M. Baudet were loud in their thanks for all he had done for 
them. Towards the evening M. de Foie-Gras had appeared, 
pale and miserable, to give an account of himself, and 
declare that it was not his fault if the Prefect supported him 
so perseveringly, Martin Boulet, who knew this very well, 
but who had his reasons for desiring to frighten the luckless 
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official candidate, answered drily that M. de Fote-Gras must 
be jesting ; that M. Coniichon would not be working for 
him as he was if he had received no encouiagement ; but 
that if things really were as " Monsieur le Marquis " stated, 
then all that Martin Boulet could say was that he pitied htm. 
He added that the position of a man who was being thrust 
forward against his will was so utterly singular that it deserved 
to be made special mention o^ and that he should certainly 
send up to die Paris papers an article entitled " Le Candidat 
MalgT^ Lui," which would make people laugh. The 
wretched M. de Foie-Gras knew what this menace meant, 
and felt a cold perspiration ooze over him, " Vou must 
not do that," he gasped imploringly, 

" Indeed I will, though," answered the editor, and he went 
out slamming the door. 

The early train on the Sunday brought down the pick of 
the Liberal journalists of Paris, who had all come to shake 
hands with Martin Boulet, and to mount guard for him near 
the ballot-boxes, to see that all was conducted fidrly. Their 
arrival caused an immense sensation, and they were mobbed 
as Hottentots would have been : for journalists are known to 
the public by their names in France, and there is alwa}'5 a 
good deal of curiosity about them. After a rousing cham- 
pagne breakiast, which began at nine and ended at twelve, 
the whole party adjourned to the cathedral, at the door of 
which the four Liberal candidates met each other, and shook 
hands. The cathedral was a very large one ; but on this 
occasion it was closely packed from one end to the other. 
It had been aimounced that the Cardinal himself would 
preach ; and, after all that had happened during the week, 
it was fair to suppose that his sermon would not pass without 
some pointed politicai allusions. The appearance of the four 
Liberals, but especially that of Martin Boulet and his pleiad 
of literary friends, caused a sort of thrill to run round. A 
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frenzy of whisperings commenced, and people stood on tip- 
toe to see if M. de Foie-Gras would also put in an appear- 
ance. But M. de Foie-Gras knew better. It had been 
teported to him that his antagonists would all be at the 
cathedral, and he had no wish to sit iace to face with them, 
to see them sneer or laugh at him. 

The service passed off as usual, but amidst general im- 
patience. The congregation had no thought but for the 
coming sennon. The choristers with their slow chanting 
were voted a cordial nuisance ; and the precentor who led 
the choir gabbled as fast as possible, almost fearing that 
the people would get up and hiss him unless he made haste. 

At last, at one o'clock precisely, the mighty assemblage 
settled into a deep hush as, preceded by his vergers, the 
Cardinal, in his scarlet robes and white laced frii^es, 
descended from his throne and walked down the nave. 
The next minute every eye was fixed upon him as he stood 
in the pulpit, with a slight hectic flush of excitement on his 
face and a resolute expression marked upon his brow. He 
glanced deliberately around him, and then opened a tetter 
which he held in his hand. " My brethren," he said, in a 
determined voice, " I have received a letter from our Prefect 
this morning, and I desire to read it you." 

The dead silence woke up for a second to a murmur of 
astonishment and expectation, but calmed down as soon, 
and became deeper and more intense than before. Every 
ear was strained, every heart beat 

The Cardinal looked once more around him, jmd then 
read: — 

" MoNSEiGNEUR, — A rumouT having come to my ears that 
it is your Eminence's intention to allude to the coming elec- 
tion in your sennon of this day, I think it right to forewarn 
your Eminence against using the influence of the pulpit for 
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electoral purposes; for any word which your Eminence 
might let fall to advocate the claims of an enemy of the 
reigning dynasty would be liable to be construed as 
seditious, and dealt with accordingly. 
" I beg to remain, Monse^eur, 

" Your Eminence's most obedient servant, 

"The Prefect of the Department." 

An explosion of muffled murmurs followed the reading of this 
intimidating note. For a moment people forgot that they 
were in a cathedral, and gave whispered vent to their 
thoughts ; but by a wave of his hand the Archbishop brought 
back a hush. He had drawn out his watch, and was looking 
at the time. 

"My brethren," he said, "it is twenty minutes past one. 
At two o'clock the voting will commence, and continue till 
six. It is not my intention to preach to you to-day : for in 
the state of excitement in which I see you all, it would be 
useless to make any attempt to divert your minds from the 
subject which is engrossing them. I cannot dismiss you, 
however, without passing a comment upon the letter I have 
just read. It is an endeavour to tamper with freedom of 
conscience and liberty of action. What your own votes may 
be, I have no right either to surmise or inquire. Each of 
you, individually, will vote as his own sense of right shall 
direct But, for my part" — {here he raised his voice and 
looked stead^tly at his hearers) — " But, for my part, I shall 
this day make use of the vote which the Constitution has 
given me, and record it against the Government Candidate." 
* • * • • 

The excitement in the market-place in front of the 
cathedral was tremendous. The Archbishop's words had 
sounded like the startling echoes of a trumpet in the ears of 
the astonished town. An immense crowd surrounded the 
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four Oberals, who were standing together; and a general 
move was made towards the town-hall, where the voting was 
to take place. At this moment Martin Boulet turned round 
towards those of his fiiends who were nest him, and whis- 
pered, " Now for my coup-de4hedtre." Then raising his voice 
he shouted as loud as he could : " My friends ! I have been 
condemned to two years of prison, and I seize this oppor- 
tunity, now that you are all together, to wish you good-bye : 
for I am going this very moment to surrender myself 
prisoner at the city gaol. I need only tell you that fliese two 
years of captivity will neither silence my tongue nor split my 
pen. On the day of my liberation you will find me on the 
breach as before, ready to fight for your interests and your 
liberties ; ready to suffer again and again for the truth; ready 
to hurl defiance and scorn at my oppressors, and ready to 
cry, as I do now, 'Down with tyranny, and hurrah for 
freedom !'..." 

Imagine a tempest suddenly let loose, and you will have 
an idea of what followed Martin Boulefs words. The 
French, who are a cunish lot under a yoke, become very 
devils when excited. No such speech as that of Martin 
Boulet's had been heard since the troublous days of the 
Republic Scarcely had it been uttered than half a dozen of 
those ubiquitous police spies that are interspersed by the 
Imperial Government through every crowd of more than a 
dozen people, rushed upon the journalist and tried to silence 
him. But a forward rush on the part of the Parisian 
visitors prevented them. A scufHe ensued. Somebody 
cried, " Vive la R^publique," and in one moment the im- 
mense mob, panting with emotion, was uttering the old cry 
with frantic cheers, " Lift him up and carry him in 
triumph ! " roared a thousand voices ; and amidst the waving 
of hats, the stamping of feet, and the maddened acclamations 
of men and women, old men and children, priests and 
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soldieiB, all turned wild together and all mixed pell-mell, 
Martin Boulet was raised aloft upon the shoulders of his 
friends and borne triumphantly through the streets. The 
crowd was swelling tike a mountain torrent under a. storm \ 
windows were being opened on eveiy side, and women were 
waving hands and handkerchiefs as enthusiastically as the 
men. The uproar was terrific The people seemed to 
have forgotten all prudence. A dozen armed soldiers who 
were going to relieve guard fled in dismay as they came in 
sight of the hooting, rebel host The Marseillaise was 
begun, and before the second verse had been commenced 
five thousand voices were singing its well-known strains. 
Had Martin Boulet spoken the word at that moment, the 
town-hall would have been invaded and the prefecture 
stormed without a moment's hesitation. But amidst all the 
clamouring of his worshippers he himself remained calm. 
"Carry me to the prison," he kept on repeating ! and vaguely 
hoping that they would be asked to break in the gaol and 
liberate the prisoners, his bcareis did as he bade them. The 
ovation went on increasing instead of diminishing; but 
when at last the prison was reached, and Martin Boulet 
stood by the door and laid his hand upon the bell, the 
excitement rose to delirium I " No 1 no I" shouted the 
workmen, becoming mad. "No I no ! " echoed the women, 
beginning to cry, " Pull him back — he shan't go to prison," 
cried every one furiously. " Good-bye, my friends 1 " ex- 
cWmed Martin Boulet ; and then there was an indescribable 
scene. With a spontaneous movement the whole crowd 
rushed forward, with their heads uncovered and their arms 
extended, to touch him and shake his hands. The bois- 
terous cheers had given place to a clamour of wdlings : and 
Martin Boulet, who had held up till then, broke down and 
drew his hand across his tye&. And then the prison door 
opened. . . . 
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VIL 

It was we, Martin Boulet's friends, who then roared at the 
top of our voices : " Come and vote for him I come and vote 
for him I " We were answered with ringii^ acclamations. 
But two hours before, the large majority of those who had 
just joined in this demonstradon had probably little thought 
of voting for the republican ; now, however, all but Boulef s 
bulletins were cast away. From two o'clock till six the 
ballot-boxes were flooded with one uninterrupted flow of 
Martin Boulet tickets. Mobs never do things by halves. 
A body of fanatics, uttering startling cries, rushed about in 
front of the town-hall, thrustmg the editor's voting-papers 
into the hands of all new comers. Many, no doubt, voted 
red against their will ; but at six o'clock the Mayor of 
Choufleury came, pale and breathless, to the Prefect, to 
tell him that he had not received a single voting-paper for 
the official candidate. That night it was everywhere known 
that almost all the votes polled in the town were red ones. 
It only remained to be known now how the bumpkins had 
voted. These latter electors not having been present at the 
ovation at Choufleury, had, no doubt, voted in perfect 
coolness : that is, either for M. de Foie-Gras or the Count 

On the Monday at noon we all gathered on the market- 
place to await the official declaration. It came at last, set 
forth in this wise : — 

Number of registered electoit 49<3i7 

Number of votes actualljr given 45,034 

M. Martin Boulet "li'l 

Count de ta Sttoce-Piqnante 11,101 

M. de Foie-Gras ... 9,215 

M. Romain-Gigot 3,tll 

M. Boodet 1,390 

No one having obtuned the 32, 5 18 votes needed to cooslilute an 
" absolule majority," a new ballot will lake plaoe next Sunday. 
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VIIL 

This result caused a mighty suiprise throughout the 
empire, and as for M. Cornichon, he was so utterly shocked 
by it that he remained speechless when he received the news. 
Neither was it of any use, he found, to attempt retneving 
matters before the second ballot, for, faithful to the mutual 
engagement they had made, MM. de la Sauce-Fiquante, 
Gigot, and Baudet all retired from the contest on the 
Monday afternoon, and issued an address praying their sup- 
porter to vote for Martin Boulet The only remaining 
rival was consequently M. de Foie-Gras ; but this gentleman, 
becoming wiser and sadder by his defeat, felt not the 
slightest desire to re-enter the lists. The proof slips of a 
certain article entitled "Le Candidal Malgr^ Lui" had 
perhaps something to do with this prudent determinatioQ ; 
for Martin Boulet had politely forwarded these proofs to 
him under sealed envelope, with a prayer to revise them 
and then send them on to the Paris Charivari. M. de 
Foie-Gras was only too happy to bum this diabolical leader, 
into which all our editor's wit had been infused. He, too. 
issued an address to the 9000 who had honoured him with 
their suffiages, and requested them to vote — for whom they 
pleased. 

The second ballot was announced as follows : — 

Number of resistered dectors 49.31? 

Votes actuallj given 35.7i8 

M. Mutin Boulet (sole cutdidale) 35i7lS 

M. Mmtin Boulet ii elected. 
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IX. 

The Moniteur of ten days afterwards contained the two 
following announcements : — 

" The judgment of the tribunal of Choufleury, condemn- 
ing M. Martin Boulet to two years of imprisonment and a 
line of 50,000 francs, has been cancelled by the Cour 
Imp^riale of Paris." 

"Departmental Inidligence. — We hear that M. Comichon, 
Prefect of the Depaitement du Bouillon, has tendered his 
resignation to the Government, and that this resignation 
has been accepted." 

X. 

The only man who never pardoned Martm Boulet his 
triumph was Cardinal Finemouche. He persists in thinking 
to this day that our editor made a fool of him. 
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OUR SECRET SOCIETY. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE " COUP-D'^TAT." 



This was in 1851. 

Theie were six of us who fonned a club, which met on 
Sunday and Thursday evenings to discuss the inalienable 
rights of man and to drink beer. We were all under twenty ; 
and as we none of us had a single sixpence, we were the 
more persuaded that the existing allotment of property 
among mankind was defective, and that an immediate redis- 
tribution was urgent We had, indeed, a whole scheme of 
our own for the reorganization of humanity, and the im- 
proving of it In the first place there were to be no more 
kings or taxes. All the world was to be a great Republic, 
governed by a cosmopolitan parliament sitting at Paris, and 
elected by universal sufliage, every man and woman in the 
universe having a vote. As a natural consequence of this 
state of things, firontiers, armies, and custom-houses were to 
be abolished ; and, as it was evident that prisons and 
policemen were obstacles to the moral development of a 
free people, prisons and policemen were to be done away 
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with, and every man was to be at liberty to take care of 
himselC The only point upon which we differed somewhat 
was the land question : one of our number, whose father 
had a Kirm in Brittany, objecting to the idea of a general 
confiscation. But the remaining five of us, whose fathers 
had no larms in Brittany, overruled this objection, ex- 
plaining that under the new system everybody would have a 
farm, or, if he preferted, the value of it in money. Upon 
this assurance our colleague became pacified. 

We called ourselves the " Hexametron," not, as Horace 
Toupie, the w^ of our set, remarked, because the height of 
the whole six of us, placed one on the top of the other, 
would have just towered to six metres, but because we were 
six in number, and because we had chosen for our motto an 
hexameter of Lucan's — 

" O miseras hommum mentes I O pectora csna. 1 " 

by which we meant to imply that our fellow-beings generally 
were grovelling in darkness, and that it was the mission of 
us six to enlighten fliem. Our watch-cry was the word 
Metros I which we used to pronounce on entering the 
room where we were going to deliberate. As we were all 
six perfectly well known to one another, and as it would 
therefore have been slightly difficult for any stranger to 
introduce himself into our midst without attracting attention, 
this formality may seem like an excess of caution. But it is 
impossible to be too prudent ; and so, whenever we turned 
the handle of the door, we cried " Metron/" mysteriously, 
and were answered by the "word "Hexa!" which was 
taken in this particular case to mean " All right" 

We held our councils at the " Caf^ Rousseaii," within a 
stone's throw of the Fanthfon, and we had selected Thurs- 
day and Sunday as our nights, to suit the convenience of 
one of our number, who was at the Military School of Saint 
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Cyr, and who' came to Pans on those days for a holiday. 
Our practice was to meet at five and to dine all together at 
a students' table-d'h6te, kept by a republican old person 
named Madame Biquie. After dinner we adjourned to the 
caf^ aforesaid and debated treasonably over a jug of Stras- 
\sw% ale. At ten we marched off in a body for the station, 
to see our friend the Saint-Cyrian return by train to his school 
He was a strong, pleasant fellow was this Saint-Cyrian, 
and would have done wonders on a barricade. He was 
studyii^ for the Cavalry, and when he walked down the 
narrow streets of the Quaitier Latin, his bright, handsome 
&ce smiling under his blue shako, and his steel scabbard 
clanking on the pavement, the grisettes turned round to look 
at him, and the old women on the doorsteps muttered, 
" Saittte Vierge! qvtljoligarpn!" It is not often one finds 
a future dragoon mixed up with a scheme for abolishing 
standing annies, doing away with taxes, and proclaiming uni- 
versal brotherhood ; but Louis de Crfime was an enthusiast 
He was the son of a Legitimist count, who had died while 
Louis was a child, and left him to be brought up by two 
maiden aunts strongly devoted to the Bourbons, the Pope, 
and the reverend Society of Jesuits. Between them both 
these excellent people had made the life of the young Louis 
hideous to him. Twice a week, and on the vigils pf saints' 
days, they required him to fast Five times a year — on the 
anniversaries of the deaths of Louis XVI, and of Marie 
Antoinette, on the birthday of Louis Philippe, on the anni- 
versary of his Orleanist Majesty's accession, and on the 39th 
of July, date of the fall of Charles X. — they arrayed him in 
black clothes and sent him to recite the seven penitential 
psalms in Latin. Once a twelvemonth, on the 15th July, 
feast of St Henry, his tutor, a beetle-browed disciple of 
Ignarius Loyola, dedicated to him a letter containing assur- 
ances of fealty to^vards " Henri V." The young.count was 
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made to agn himself "your Majesty's most faithfiil, loyal, 
and humble servant ; " and the epistle, along with a few 
score others coming from different parts of France, went its 
way per post to Frohsdoi£ The ineradicable impression left 
in the mind of the young Louis by a few years of this 
training was that his Royal Highness the Count of Chambord 
was a vaiiety of the Ghoul species, and that the reverend 
congregation of Jesuits formed part of the genus Bogey. 
From hearing himself constantly addressed as " Monsieur le 
Comte " by a grey-headed retainer in an out-of-date livery, 
and from being unceasingly reminded by his aunts that his 
lordly dignity rendered it binding upon him to despise the 
rest of human-kind, he acquired a hearty loathing for titles, 
which revealed itself by fiirtive gnashing of teeth and 
muttered imprecations against escutcheons and coronets. 
When the Revolution of 1848 broke out and reduced him to 
the condition of simple citizen, he indulged in unseemly 
rejoicing. To the speechless dismay of his tutor. Father 
Pinceau, he purchased a red nightcap for fifty sous, and 
rushed out into the streets with it upon his head to sing the 
MarseUlaise and cheer the Provisional Government When 
he returned home at night, after a day spent in this &shion, 
he found the old retainer Frangois, his two aunts, and the 
reverend Father Pinceau, haggard with anxiety ; and, in 
truth, he looked a strange figure. His clothes were torn, 
his hands and face were muddy, his head was bleeding from 
a blow he had received in a scuffle with some Orleanist 
officers in the Place du Cairousel, and in addition to all this 
he was meny with wine. " Oh, Monsieur le Comte ! " 
exclaimed the astonished f^iangois. " There are no more 
counts now 1 " answered the young republican. " I am the 
Citizen Louis Cr€me, and you are the Citizen Francois. 
We are both equal Here, shake hands with me and let us 
kiss each other." 
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He vas sixteen when he said this, and his two aunts, the 
Demoiselles de CrSme de la Crgmerie, piously tesolved to 
disinherit him. They gave hira a last chance by offering 
him forgiveness on condition that he would go to Rome and 
take service for three years in the Fontiiical army (for the 
Romans were beginning to simmer, and his Holiness, like 
many other potentates at that time, was feeling nervous) ; 
but the young Louis demurred so unequivocally to this 
project that the Demoiselles de la Crfme saw it was useless 
to hold parley with him. They told him that he should 
choose his own profession, and that they would support him 
tmril he was twenty-one. Louis chose the French army, in 
the hope that the Republic would last, and that there would 
be a war with Russia to free the Poles. He was accordingly 
sent to Saint Cyr, and was still there awaiting his epaulet of 
sub-lieutenant at the time of which I am writing, in 185 1. 

The other members of the Hezametron were — M. Horace 
Toupie, a student of medicine, already designated as the 
wag of our company; Hugues Cascarot and Maximilien 
Destoufles, students of law; Catnille Lange, a poet and 
journalist; and myself^ a painter. I don't believe six hearts 
more blithe and careless, six souls more republican and 
earnest, six purses more light, or six tongues more defiant, 
could have been found in the whole of France, from 
Dunkirk to Bayonne, We deeply hated oppression without 
quite understanding what it meant, save that in a general 
way every existing government was oppressive and every 
man in office an oppressor. We thoroughly abominated 
everything that was a "sham," and in this cat^ory we 
included a good number of things, such as decorations, 
beadles' maces, the titles " Monsieur " and " Madame," 
false teeth, wigs, dress-coats, cork-legs, cardinal-archbishops, 
commissaries of police, State dignitaries, and hair-dye. We 
were very fond of woilcmen, and the more tattered they 
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were the better. If we saw a beggar particularly disrepu- 
table in appearance, dirty, slipshod, and out-at-elbows, we 
seldom had any difficulty in eliciting from him that he was a 
friend of liberty, that he had been pereecuted, and that he 
wanted a few sous. We always give him the money, though 
Sometimes it was the last centime we possessed ! and we 
used to look at each other, half crying to think we could 
not do more. Eh, the generous young fools we were ! and 
how many "friends of liberty" we found on our path, per- 
secuted, out-at-elbows, and ready to strip us of our un- 
suspecting pennies I 

We were very fond of one another, and as much together 
as hard work would allow. We called each other " tu," of 
course, and wrote to each other as " Mon fr&re." We all of 
us — with the exception of Louis Cr6me — lived in flie same 
street, that old Rue de I'EcoIe de M^ecine which nowa- 
days is about all that remains of our cherished Quartier 
Latin; and we were alike in this point, that having keen 
appetites for everythmg that was good, we were obliged to 
be content with such frugal fare as may be indulged in upon 
60/. a year. 

There was one of us, however, who could afford to be a 
little less self-denyii^, and that was Camille Lange, the poet 
and journalist Just as Louis Crgme was the right arm of 
our society, so Camille Lange was the head and brain of it. 
He was a slight fair-headed boy, with a pink girlish face, 
and hands like those of woman. But there was the stuff of 
a youi^ devil in him, and if ever there was a wild breakneck 
scheme to propose, it was he who proposed it and led the 
way. There had been some queer and hot street-fights 
between 1848 and 1851. Many a barricade had risen, 
stood a siege, and been knocked over in the dust amidst 
heaps of dead and wounded ; but there had scarcely been a 
single tight in which Camille Lange had not taken par^ and 
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if he was not killed fifty times over during the three years, it 
is probable that Fate, being a woman, had pity on a boy so 
&ir and brave. He never bragged or talked much of his 
adventures ; but he was vezy proud of a sabre-cut which had 
almost cloven his left shoulder through, and still jwouder, if 
possible, of a bullet which had broken two of his ribs, and 
kept him three months in bed. In 1851, aged then nine- 
teen years and a hal( he was a writer on the stafT of the 
PUoriy an oi^an which was earnestly advocating the abolidon 
of everybody. As he wrote very gaily when he pleased, he 
could have aspired to a higher and less spitfire kind of 
journal ; but it was his firm conviction that the Pilori was 
the only paper in Europe worth reading, and as he earned 
about a hundred pounds a year on it by dint of daily con- 
tributions, he considered himself abundantly paid, and 
would have held it treason to desert He had also written 
three manuscript volumes of revolutionary poems, with the 
unobtrusive title of 'AnaBe/uiTa AaoS, but as he had not been 
fortunate enough to find a. publisher ambitious of going to 
prison for six months, these works remained unprinted. 

It was Camille Lange who had founded the Hexametron, 
drawn up its rules, and framed its constitution. The objects 
he had in view were simple, and were clearly explained in 
the society's minute-book, on the first page of which was 
written in good bold text a preamble dated &x)m the " year 
60 of the Great Republic" • 

This inspiriting document, which proclaimed the fixed 
determination of the Hexametron to put down the President 

■ The Hepuiluan Caimdar dated from the smd September, 1793. 
There are slill some determined Radicals in France, who insist upon 
reckoning by it ; and there is a newspaper, well known as the oi^n of 
M. ViclOT Hugo and the eKlreme Republicans, which prints the date 
on its &ont page according to this style. Thus, iaslead of ist Novem- 
ber, 1876, it would write, loth Bninnire, year S5. 
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and to distribute his Civil List amongst the poor, and which, 
to our thinking, breathed eloquence of so common order, 
would alone have sulSced to give Camille Lange the leader- 
ship of OUT debates. But he held another and yet better 
tide to the post of chief in that he was the son of a Depu^, 
of a real Rqtublican Deputy, who speechified, voted, legis- 
lated, and had this advantage over many other Deputies, 
thatr when he was excited, his lungs allowed him to make 
twice more noise than twenty ordinary members put together. 
Hi& name was Demosthenes Lange, and he was justly proud 
of having been a blacksmith. When he entered into a 
conversation with a stranger he never failed to b^in with 
the words, "I, who have been a blacksmith," or, "I, who 
have wielded the sledge-hammer," suiting, at the same time, 
the action to the word, and swinging his powediil right arm 
in a way that made inoffensive people shiver. He was six 
feet high, proportionably stout, and roared lustily even when 
saying merely " Good-moming." His usual dress was a suit 
of brown velveteen, leather gaiters, and a grey felt hat, which 
he wore planted firmly on his head, as if he feared to lose it. 
Under his arm he carried a forbidding-looking staff, which 
would have cracked the head of an opponent like a nutshell, 
and kept twenty average Frenchmen at bay. Demosthenes 
Lange was one of those men who rise to the surface of the 
social sea after a revolution like the spars of a wreck. Under 
Louis Philippe he had been the demagogue of his commune, 
the terror of the mayor, the despair of the cur^. He took 
in the S^e, read Voltaire, and had tried to bring up his son 
according to the precepts contained in Rousseau's Emile. 
He was greatly respected by his fellow-villagers, for he could 
thiash any half-dozen of them together, and occasionally 
did so to adjust little diiferences of opinion. It was known 
that, on one occasion, when the Prefect, the Bishop, and 
the General of the Division had come to visit the village, 
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Demosthenes Lange had stood in the midst of the load with 
his anns folded, and without deigning to doff his haL The 
Prefect had frowned, the 'General had grunted, the Bishop 
had looked at him with surprise, and had then taken the 
initiative of bowing himself; but the blacksmith bad held 
good, and this noble act of independence had, without 
doubt, helped considerably to place him at the top of the 
poll in the popular elections of 1848. On beconui^ a 
Deploy, Demosthenes Lange had, of course, given up his 
fbige. He had laid by money enough to give him an income 
of jQ^aa a year, which, added to the twenty-five &ancs a 
day * due to him as a representative, was enough to keep 
him cozily : the more so as he was a widower, and never 
gave tus son a centime, on the principle that, from sixteen 
upwards, a boy should take care of himselt Beside him, 
Camille looked hke a small ash-tree in contrast with a big 
oak. The boy had nothing of his Cither's looks, and re- 
sembled him only in his dogged obstinacy. Camille was as 
frail in appearance as a young town-bred nobleman. He 
was well taught, because he had taught himself and had 
never been drugged with books that were distasteful to him. 
It is not sure, however, that his father thought very highly 
of his capacities. He would have much preferred a son 
who could have eaten four pounds of beef and drunk a 
gallon of beer at a sitting. But Camille had the greatest 
veneration for the ex-blacksmith, whom he compared in his 
mind to Caius Gracchus and Wat Tyler, and although he 
seldom saw him — for Mr, Demosthenes seemed able to get 
on very well without his son's company — yet he read his. 
speeches, wrote enthusiatic leaders upon them, and pasted 
them in a gilt-leaved album, which he read with tears in his 
eyes. 

* Dnrii^ the Republic of i84S-5i, th« Deputies received £1 u day 
Murine the BcssiotL 
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Somehow, though, Camille had never spoken to his lather 
about the Hexametron, which surprised us rather, for we 
thought so well of our society that we had more than once pro- 
posed that the secret should be revealed to the great tribune, 
and that he should be asked to become our patron. But 
Camille had alway opposed this notion, either from modesty 
— as some of us landed — or from the fear that the ptowerful 
denaagogue who had openly bearded a Prefect, a General, 
and a Bishop, might despise a league of six striplings who 
could not so much as have routed twelve coal-heavers 
between them. " Let us wait," used to say Camille, " until 
we have done something great and made people talk about 
us. Then we can hold up our heads, and the representatives 
of the people will be proud to shake us by the hand. We 
acquiesced, looking forward confidently to the day when we 
should have done something else than drink beer ; and it is 
thus that, during the first nine months of our social existence 
(March to November, 1851), M. Demosthenes Lange never 
once heard about us. 

The day came, however, when, after lying quietly in a 
comer, like a forgotten shell on a battlefield — to use the 
striking image of Horace Toupie — the Hexametron was 
destined to explode into deeds of glory which startled, not 
only Mr. Demosthenes himself, but half the inhabitants of 
Paris. If you have patience to Usten to me, I will tell you 
how. 



II. 

Most people will remember that, in the month of November, 
1851, the land of France presented the edifying spectacle of 
a nation bebg dragged in different directions by four parties 
pretty equally matched. They were perfectly disinterested. 
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these parties ; all they wanted was power and the free dU- 
posal of the public fiinds. They were likewise thoroughly 
liberal in their intentionB, and hated one another heartily as 
became tnie Libeials. The party in power was the Violet ; 
the other three were the Red, White, and Blue. Each had 
had its turn in office ; had increased the taxes, distributed 
patnxiage amongst its friends, shut up its rivals in prison, 
and called upon 'the country to rejoice. Each had, more- 
over, in its turn been vitdendy unseated by the combined 
efforts of the remaining three. Thus, at qo& time, the Red, 
Blu^ and Violet had been in league against the White : after 
that the White, Red, and Violet had overthrown the Blue ; 
next, the White, Blue, and Violet had slaughtered the Red ; 
and now the Red, White, and Blue were doing their best 
to annihilate the Violet The chief of this latter party was 
a man wise in his generation, an astute politician and a 
silent In 1 85 1 he had been neariy three years in power, 
and was looking forward with regret to the prospect of being 
soon obliged to cede his place to another. But whilst his 
advCTsaries spent their time in braying — and with what 
vigour they biayed those only can realize who had the privi- 
lege of hearing them — the Violet chief worked in quiet for 
the interest of everybody in general, but more particularly 
of himself. I forget at what precise time it was that stray 
rumours of an impending cottp-^etat began to pervade the 
atmosphere ; for in Paris 4e talk of a coup-d'Hai as men do 
in other countries of a change of shirt But gradually these 
rumours took ground. By degrees it became clear to every- 
body that, matters tairly considered, a coup-iTHai was just 
the sort of thing one had a right to expect The only ques- 
tion was, whether the amp-4'itat would be an executive or a 
parliamentary one ? whether it would be the Assembly that 
would suppress the President, or the President who would 
suppress the Assembly? and on this point opinions were 
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pretty evenly divided. Meanwhile, those well versed in the 
signs of the times noticed that the police showed a contempt 
for individual freedom in forcible dissonance with the prin- 
ciples of liberty ; that decorative symbols, nobiliary titles, 
coronets, and plames were being revived in a manner not at 
all suggestive of equality; and that supplies of ammunition, 
extra pay, rations of wine, and new bayonets were being 
distributed to the troops on a scale that looked ominous for 
fraternity. 

One Thursday evening towards the end of November — 
I well remember the night, for it froze as on the Neva, and 
a fierce north wind was sweeping the dust through the de- 
serted streets in clouds that choked and blinded one — one 
evening, then, four out of the six members of the Hexa- 
metron were gathered together round the table in a parlour 
of the Caf^ Rousseau, awaiting the arrival of the other two. 
It was nine o'clock, and the two missing members were 
Camille lange and Louis Crgme. It was not often either 
of thero was late j but that evening they had not dined with 
us, Camille had left word that his editor wanted him for a 
sudden press of work; and Louis had written a short note 
to say that he had gone back to Saint Cyr to try and obtain 
three days' leave from his General, on the ground that his 
aunt was ill We expected them both in the course of the 
evening, and were trying to console ourselves for their 
absence by taking deep pulls from the society's earthenware 
jug, and blowing dense clouds from our clay pipes. There 
was a blazing wood fhe on the hearth. The red curtains 
were snugly drawn, the doors closely shut, and everything 
had been arranged by our careful host, M. Potiron, to make 
us as corafortabie as possible while we plotted the overthrow 
of the State. But, from some unaccountable reason, we 
were not gay that night The conversation flagged. Des- 
touffes and Cascarot, the two students of law, were silent 
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and meditative. Toupie, though it waa not in his nature to 
be ever cast down, sipped his beer thoughtfully, as if per- 
plexed by OUT low spirits. Myself, I felt depressed althou^ 
I scarcely knew vhy. 

" Hark to the wind," said Horace Toupie, trying to shake 
off the oppressiveness of the long silence by rising and 
peering out of the window, " How piteously it howls I 
One would swear there were a whole kennelM of black dogs 
outside." 

" Don't talk of black dogs, Toupie," munnured Maxi- 
milien Destouffes, who was a Breton, and, like all Bretons, 
superstitious. " They say in Brittany that the howling of a 
black dog bodes misfortune." 

Horace Toupie, who could never be brought to look at 
anything seriously, set his tongue in his cheek. 

" Do you know, Maiimilien," he said, " after I have heard 
one of your Breton legends I fall to speculating as to what 
it would be like if the dead at the Morgue were to get up in 
the middle of the night, steal silently through the streets, 
and come and pull me out of bed by the legs ? I dreamed 
that one night last week. When I got up in the morning I 
couldnt brush my hair; it stood up on end all the rest of the 
day. Here, Cascarot, ifs you who are monopolizing the 
beer-jug, Obiivioso levia Massico ciboria expU. Pass it 
round, and let us see if we can't manage all four of us 
to look a little less as if we were going to be hanged. If 
Camille and Louis are not here soon, I shall vote for whist 
and minstrelsy." And without waiting any longer, Toupie 
struck up B^ranger's Roger Sontemps, clapping his hands 
vigorously on his knees by way of accompaniment 

Toupie's voice so closely resembled a shrill catcall that 
we joined in with him in the hope of drowning it This 
made him redouble his efforts ; and we were all four shouting 
at our loudest, irtien we heard hurried footsteps outside, and 
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the next minute Camille and Louis nished in together, both 
panting. 

" What's up ? " we all cried, stopping short : for the new 
comeis looked flushed and excited. 

"We've had a ran itx it," said CamiBe, throvii^ himself 
down in a chair and lairing. " Sofoething's in the wind, 
my ftiends ! I'm watched by the police." 

This communication had the effect erf bringing us to our 
legs without delay : " Watched by the police ? " we repeated, 

"Yes," rejoined Louis CrSme, who was ^mnng himself 
with his handkeichief. " I was coming over the Font 
St Michel on my way here — for I've got my three days' 
leave — when whoBX should I see but Camille, rnnning a^ if 
the cholera weie aftei hm ; and behind him, at My paces, 
a couple of fellows with slouched hats, who were evidendy 
in pursuit. Without more axh) I ifeited across the road and 
barred the way to these latter. ' What are you following 
that man for? ' I asked They stopped, astonished, for my 
kepi, my swon^ and the cloak that concealed my tunic, 
made them think I was an officer: ' Do you know him? ' 
inquired one of them. ' No,' I answered, thinking it as well 
to be cautious. 'Then, Captain, I advise you not to meddle 
with whaf s no business of yours,' rejoined the other ; and 
they tried to brush past me to go on with their running. 
But I wanted to give friend Camille tim^ so I caught hold 
of one of them by the scruCof the neck and said, ' Citizen, 
we are living under a republic y two men don't mn after a 
third without reason ; unless you tell me what you're about 
I shall conclude you're i^ to no good, and exercise my 
undoubted prerogative of throwing you into the Seine.' I 
must mention that the bridge and quays were perfectly 
deserted, so that I could have drowned the pair of them 
without anybody being the wiser. This idea seemed to 
occur to them, for they glanced at each other uneasily, and 
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theD exclaimed almost tc^ether, ' But who told you we were 
following that man ? We don't know anything about him. 
We're running home, tbafs all.' ' Yes, Captain,' went on 
the fellow I was holding, ' we're both servants in a boarding- 
house at the Barribe St Jaques. It has been oui day out ; 
but we have got to be in by ten o'clock, so we are making 
the most of the half-hour left us.' By this time Camille was 
out of sight, having disai^)eared up a slum ; I could there- 
fore let go my birds without dai^er. ' 1 take you both for 
a couple of cut-purses,' I said, giving my man an amicable 
grip that made him gurgle ; ' but I've no proc^, so that I 
must deny myself the pleasure of sending you over the 
parapet Only, 111 tell you what You will both of you 
remain standing here and not move till X am off the bridge. 
When I have reached the quay you may go on with your 
walk ; and in case you should really be servants, here are a 
couple of francs to pay you a cab home. But mind, if I 

catdi you running again ' ' Youll give us in charge ? ' 

grinned one of them. 'No, not such a fool,' I rejoined, 
' for I am convinced that you are cutpurses on excellent 
terms with the pcdice ; but I shall run into one of those 
public-houses yonder and denounce you as a pdr of " mou- 
chards." Kepublican workmen don't like that word, and 
it would cmly take me a few seconds to get together a dozen 
brave fellows who would look upon it as a real treat to have 
five minutes' fim with you.' This threat had its due effect 
upon them. They turned yellow and remained as motionless 
as mice on the bridge, whilst I hastened off towards the 
quay. Once out of their sight, I set off runnit^ as bard as 
I could in the direction taken by Camille, and caught him 
up at last near the Panth^oQ. He swears the two fellows 
were mouchards, which is very likely ; but I know nothing 
more about the niatter than what I have just told you-" 
We had listened in profound silence while Louis was 
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speakiDg. There was a mystei; in the adventure which 
fksdnated us. The iact that our president should be under 
the supervision of the police, reflected an amount of credit 
upon the society, of which we all felt disposed to take our 
share. When Louis had finished, we looked at each other 
triumphantly, as though to say that the day had come at 
last, and that something great and unusual was going to be 
required of us. Camille observed this exchai^ of glances ; 
and, notwithstanding his innate modesty, could not help 
seeming elated by it His eyes sparkled as he proceeded 
with his nanative, still pantii^ and excited. 

" Yes ; Louis did me a good service when he stopped 
those two fellows, for, as I tell you, there's something in the 
wind. When I went to the Piiori office this evening I 
found Topignon, my editor, pale and nervous. He has been 
dogged about persistently during the last three days by a 
fellow who bears the stamp of the Rue de J^rasalem from 
the crown of his hat to the sole of his boots inclusively. If s 
the same with Taitine, our chrotiiqueur, who is growing 
melancholy and doesn't like the look of it The letters of 
our Be^ian correspondent must have been opened at the 
post-office for the last three weeks, for we find some curious 
marks on the envelopes; and we leain from our corre- 
spondent by a telegram that he has sent two letters which 
have never reached us at all But this is not the worst. 
Clampin and Riflard, the two Deputies of the Moniagru, 
told Topignon to-day that they too are being watched ; that 
the number of police at all the stations is bebg doubled ; 
and that new battalions of soldiers are coming into Paris 
every day." 

"They're right there," interrupted Louis. "Some old 
Saint-Cyrians came to the school yesterday ; two of them are 
in the 29th Carbineers and three in the ri5th Foot They 
told us they had been dosed with reviews during die last 
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month until they were sick. Yet they swear by the Pre- 
sident, and talk already of a restoration of the Empire as if 
it were a. thing accomplished." 

" We must be ready now to act," broke in Maximilian 
Destouffes, in an exulting voice. " It is evident that the 
tussle between the Assembly and the Tyrant must soon end 
in a fight The army is for the President, but the people are 
for the Republic." 

" So are all the students," rejoined Hugnes Cascarot, who 
was from Marseilles, and spoke in a quick PrDven9al accent 
"Bagasse/ we can make up a good fighting party, I've 
been sounding the Ecole de Droit ever since the beginning 
of the term, and I've not found a man who wasn't with us." 

"And I will answer (tx the School of Medicine," ex- 
claimed Toupie. "You should hear how we talk in tlie 
dissecting-room. I reckon if Maupas, the Prefect of Police, 
could listen to us, he would feel his flesh creep a little, and 
take care not to come within hail of the Amphitheatre." 

"I don't believe I can rely upon a single one of our 
fellows," murmured Louis, rather piteously. "We're all 
Counts and Viscounts in that shop. I don't think there are 
a dozen true republicans among us." 

" Never mind. You alone are worth twelve dozen," 
answered Toupie ; " though, if I'd been you, I should have 
pitched those two mouchards into the water, one on the 
top of the other. But ifs always the way with you strong 
fellows," continued the student of medicine ruefully. " When 
Providence throws a mouchard across your path, you give 
him forty sous as a token of your esteem." 

Louis shrugged his shoulders. " It remains to be proved 
that they mere mouchards," he said, pouring out all that 
remained of the beer into his glass, and tossing off the 
contents at a draught " Perhaps, after all, they were only 
cut-throats ; which is a presumption in their favour." 
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"If it had. been bo, you wouldn't have seen me run," 
answered Camille, quickly. "I know they wwe spies. 
When Topignon told me he had been watched, I re- 
membered that one of the men Louis stopped had been 
playing shadow to me for the past week. On coming out 
of the office I saw him waiting for me on the pavement 
opposite, with another I had not seen before. If I ran, 
it was to give them the slip, so they should not see where 
I went I shouldn't have ventured to come here if they 
had followed me close." 

"And now to business," said Mazimilien, whose relish 
for grim talk was irrq>ressible. 

"Yes," assented Camille, "to business. I hare a six- 
chamber revolver, a double-barrelled gUD, and a good supply 
of cartridges. Have all you fellows got arms ? " 

We all replied affirmatively. Toupie, besides a revolver, 
possessed an old flintlock of his grandiather's. 

"Very well," replied Camille. "Then to-morrow and 
the next day must be spent in telling everybody we can 
trast to be prepared. Louis, as you are on three days' 
leave, you can join in the work — only you mustn't go about 
in uniform. I have a list of 1500 workmen who took part 
in all the risings of 1848, and who are known to be dis- 
affected. Toupie, Destouffes, and Cascarot have each got 
a list, too, of workmen and students. Every one of them 
must be seen. Turn by turn, two of us must sit up during 
the ni^t, and remain with our windows open, so as to be 
(HI the alert should anything be attempted in the dark. We 
must also have a password and a coimteipass, to serve all 
the fighters as a rallying cry. What shall these words be?" 

" Hexa and Metron, of course," exclaimed Destouffes, 
Cascarot, Louis, and I together. 

" I venture to observe," said Toupie, " that, if we select 
these two words, we shall be obliged to give all the workmen 
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a lesson in Greek, to teach them how to pronounce. For 
this reason I protest* 

" Can't you be serious a single hour, Toupie ? " retorted 
Camille, biting his hps. "Don't you know that at any 
moment we nia.y be called upon to raise a barricade, and 
that before three days are over you and I and the lot of 
us may be sleeping side by side on the slabs of the 
Morgue ? " 

" Thaf s what I should define as giving a man a pleasant 
foretaste," replied Toupie, demurely. "Ifs like Henri, 
whom I always find drawing pictures of men with their 
heads broken when I go into his studia" 

Henri was mysel£ 

" By the way, Henri," said Camille, reminded by Toupie's 
remark of a piling I had been working at /or some weeks, 
"have you finished your picture of us six together yet?" 

" I finished it this morning. You saw the sketch? We 
are all six on a barricade, you standing in the midst of us 
with a revolver in one hand and a red flag in the other." 

"Thanks," answered Camille, reddening; and with this 
he drew from under his cloak a parcel made of silver paper, 
which he gravely opened. " Here is that flag," he said ; 
and with a jerk unfolded a splendid blood-red banner in 
silk, with the words " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," in- 
scribed on one side ; and the single word " Hexametron " 
wrought in letters of gold On the other. 

We all stood up together, glowing with emotion ; even 
Toupie was moved. And as in France, among republicans 
of twenty, no emotion can exist without embraces, we threw 
ourselves sobbing into each other's arms, vowing by the 
bright ruby flag that, if we were not shortly installed at the 
Tuileries with a new Democratic Government pledged to 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and no taxes, it would be no 
foult of ours. 
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III. 

The remainmg arrangeineDts were soon made. It was 
agreed that " Hexa " and " Matron " should be the pass 
and counterpass, diat the next few days should be devoted 
altogether to propagandism, that the night-watching shonld 
begin that very evening in my studio, and that Camille and 
I should be the watchers. It was also decided that Camille 
should lodge with me for the present, so as to elude the 
vigilance of the mouctiards, who were presumably following 
him, because of his connection with the Pilori; that 
interesting otgan being unquestionably doomed to perish 
among the first in the event ef a coup-^Hat. It was past 
eleven by the time we had done plamiii^. We were all 
flushed, but none of us tired, and we were about to ring for 
a bottle of Burgundy to toast success to our arms, when on 
a sudden there was a hurried, nervous knock at the door, 
and before we had time to answer, or even to look round, 
M. Potiron, the host of the caf^, tumbled into the room, 
looking as white as a sheet, and with his teeth chattering, 

M. Fotiron, it should be remarked, was essentially a 
man of peace, and a firm fiiend of existing institutions. 
The mission of a citizen, as he understood it, was to sail 
with the current, not 4o go against it Therefore, when the 
breeze was Orleanist, M. Potiron hoisted the blue flag and 
manned his bark to the tune of " Vive le Roi ! " When the 
wind shifted and blew freedomwards, he sent a red pennon 
up to his mizen-mast, and cried louder than anybody, " Vive 
la R^publiqne I" He was an honest publican, equitable in 
his measures, and was wedded to a pretty wife, whose 
winsome presence behind the counter did no harm to the 
trade of the "CaK Rousseau." We had selected M. Potiion's 
establishment for our bi-weekly meetings, because it was 
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comfortable and retired, because the beer was good, 
because the coffee was drinkable, and because we could 
have a private room — four conditions not always to be 
found in other caf^s. We supposed that M Podron had 
an idea that we must be a club of some kind, but we had 
never honoured him with our full coniidence : for it is an 
unfortunate circumstance to be noted in connection with 
French publicans, that many of them— even such honest 
men as M. Potiron — are not always above the seductions 
held out by the P.ue de Jerusalem ; but will make an agree- 
ment with the authorities of that locality to report the sayings 
of their customers in consideration of a yearly wage. To do 
M. Potiron justice, we did not class him in this category ; 
but we had made it a rule to be cautious, and we had not 
been sorry to notice that our private room was so large, and 
the door of it so thick, that anybody listening outside to 
try and catch what we said would have spent his time 
unprofitably. 

The sudden irruption of M. Potiron took us aback. 

"Oh, gentlemen ! for mercy's sake tell me the truth I " he 
began in a voice of consternation. " You're not conspiring 
to overthrow the Republic, are you ? " 

" It's not very likely," answered CamiUe, drily. " Who 
put such an idea into your head ? " 

M. Potiron seemed so embarrassed for a reply, that there 
is no knowii^ what he would have said, had not his wife 
appeared opportunely to extricate him from his difficulty. 
She looked almost as much flurried as her husband ; but 
quietly so, as beseemed a pretty woman. The Hexametron 
m masse rose gallantly to receive her. 

" Oh, gentlemen I " she said — beginning in the same way 
as her lord, but more discreetly, and taking the precaution 
of dosing the door behind her — " oh, gentlemen I is all this 
true?" 
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" What true, Madame ? " asked Louis CrSme ; who, in 
women's presence, felt as much at home as on his saddle. 
" Have they been telling you that we are a gang of brigands ? " 

" Not quite, monsieur," answered Madame Potirwi, fixing 
her eyes on the handsome fece of the young cadet, and 

then blushing a litlle. " But " Here she hesitated a 

moment, laid a finger mysteriousfy on her lips, and lowered 
her voice. " But the police have been here." 

" Bless those police ! " muttered Toupie ; " I'm beginning 
to think we've had too much of them to-night" 

"Yes, gentleman, an inspector from the Prefecture," 
assented M. Potiron plaintively. " He came in this evening 
as I've seen him do before, but this time he turned his two 
eyes upon me like the glasses of a dark lantern, and said in 
a tone that made me run cold : ' You dont harbour secret 
societies here, do you, M. Potiron?* 'Not I,' was my 
answer ; ' but why ? ' ' Oh, nothing,' he rejoined, in a tone 
as uncomfortable as the first time. ' Only they told me you 
did : so 1 thought I'd just step in out of friendship and 
show you a curious article in the Criminal Code, which I 
came across this morning. It says, that any person or per- 
sons harbouring conspirators are liable to be treated as 
accomplices, and may be condemned to the full penalties 
incurred by the people they harbour— transportation for 
instance, or penal servitude for life.' " M. Potiron choked 
slightly as he pronounced this last sentence, and was going 
to proceed with further gloomy developments, when his wife 
cut him short by telling him to go and attend to his business 
in the cafa. 

" Let me talk to these gentlemen," she said, evidently re- 
assured by a closer look at us that we were not so black as 
we were painted ; and as M. Potiron delayed somewhat to 
obey, she gave a small stamp of impatience 

Louis Cr^e, who was nearest the door, ushered out M. 
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Potiron with much civility, and then returned with no less 
civility to talk to bis wife. Camille, whose boldness always 
forsook him in the fiice of the adverse sex, remained silent 

"Why, Madame," softly murmured Louis, "how could 
you think that we wished to overthrow the Republic ? On 
the contraiy, we are republicans to the core, and would give 
women as well as men a vote." 

" Ifs a iact," observed Toupie, tenderly ; " so that had 
we the management of afiairs, Madame would have three 
votes to dispose of: her own, her husband's, and min^ if 
she deigned to accept it" 

" Then ifs not tine that you're conspiring to bring back 
the Bourbons and the white flag ? " asked Madame Potiron, 
dmidly. 

Maximilien Destoufies cracked his fingers and gave a 
gaunt chuckle. Camille smiled. The rest of us laughed. 

"Mon Dieu I gentlemen," said Madame Potiron, redden- 
ing again, but gathering courage — " you understand, I h<q)e, 
that ifs not I who would find anything to say if you brought 
back the white flag. I think, indeed, any government would 
be preferable to a republic, where men call one rudely 
'atoyaine,' and don't think themselves obliged to take their 
hats off. To tell you my mind, I'm tired of the equality 
which makes drunken, sweating workmen in blouses call 
themselves the equals of you gentlemen, who are always so 
nice and amiable ; and I don't think much of the fraternity 
that makes people go out and shoot each other every six 
months in the streets, as they did when they killed poor 
Monseigneur Affre, our archbishop I'm told, too, that the 
Count de Chambord is very handsome and generous; so 
that I shouldn't be at all sorry to see him come back. But 
you know what it is. We women can't have our way ; and 
that horrible inspector says that the Prince President wants 
to give France libei^ and riches and happiness, and to 
a 
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make eveiybodjr prosperoas and contented, onlj' diat yoa 
gentlemen, and a good many otheis like you, won't let him. 
He says dut you want to get up some more of those terrible 
stieeMig^ts, and to massacre everybody, and to make us 
poor women cry as we did in 1848, when at evety conrn 
we met men carrying the dead bodies of mere boys and 
children who had been shot down on the barricades. . . . 
Once again, gentlemen, all this isn't true, is it ? " 

This Uttie speech cast a decided chill into our small circle. 
Louis looked down and played uneasily with his kepi. 
Toupie appeared to have taken sudden interest in the move- 
ments of an erratic spider. Maximilien, Cascarot, and I 
looked sheepish — there is no other word for it A moment's 
pause followed, and was broken by Camille, who came 
forward pale but determined, and said : — 

" Madame, the spy who spoke to you to-night was one of 
many who are prowling about at this minute to scatter false- 
hoods as the Devil did the tares. The only true thing he 
told you was that we are preparing for stieet-fights ; but 
these fights will not be of our seeking ; and if women ay 
and children are carried dead through the streets, the blame 
must rest elsewhere than with us. There is mischief brewing, 
and the mouchards you see hovering about now are like 
those ill-omened birds who flutter oyet the sea just before a 
hurricane. No doubt your inspector will come again, for he 
must be going the rounds of the caf^ to prevail upon good- 
natured people like you, Siladame, to denounce those villains 
who are preventing the Prince President from rendering us 
h^py, rich, and prosperous. It seems there are plenty of 
these villains about ; and one of these mornings you may . 
have the satis&ction of heaiing that a few shiploads v& them 
have been sent to a pleasant coast in South America, where 
they die, as they deserve, of yellow fever. When, therdbre, 
you see the inspector again, pray tell him what I have just 
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IV. 

That night Camille aodlsatwatchii^bytheopeDwindow 
of my studio whilst Pans slept. But we heard nothii^ save 
the periodical tramp of the ser^nis-dt-vtUe on their beat, and 
the occasional hurried footsteps of belated citizens. There 
was not so much as a solitary soldier about, nor could we 
hear to right or left the call of a single bugle, or the sound 
of a single police-whistle. It was evident that the peq>et]:a- 
tion of the President's scheme for making everybody rich 
and happy at a stroke was adjourned for that night at least, 
and that we should consequently have time to lay our plans 
so as not to be caught unawares. 

It had been arranged that we should all six meet at eight 
in the morning to hold a manner of cabinet council previous 
to commencing operations. Punctually to the time we were 
gathered t(%ether, not a man being absent ; and upon com^ 
paring notes it was found that even those of the Hexame- 
trists who had not watched had passed a sleepless night 
The fact is, our society had been hitherto child's sport, and 
we were beginning to feel now that it was a serious business, 
on which we were staking not merely our liberty, but perhaps 
our lives, or at least our whole lives' careers. 

We accordingly met, looking serious and quiet, though 
sanguine and resolute. But die same idea had occurred to 
us all during the night, that on the eve of embarking our- 
selves on such a desperate venture, we should perhaps do 
well to consult with one or two members of the National 
Assembly, so that there might be homogeneousness of action 
on the day of resistance. Camille had long held out against 
any scheme of this sort, wishing to share his glory with 
none ; but I talked the matter over with him, and proved 
that if all our revolutions in France had as yet resulted in 
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nothing, it was because there had been no uniibmiity of aim 
amongst the insurgents and no concord between them. 
" We shall be weak and isolated," I said, " if we have no 
supporters in the Assembly. The Montague party will not 
know whether we are for them or against them." Camtlle 
gave in to these reasods at last, and agreed that we should 
go and consult with the Deputies Clampin and Riflaid, two 
great pUlan of Ught whose ^ory was filling the land But 
here Louis stepped in : 

" Why not go at once to your own father, Camille, whom 
I take to be more glorious than either Clampin or Riilard ? " 

" Yes," said Maxinulien, " after all, the Deputy Lange 
has most right to know what wc are about If the Assembly 
weie attacked, be would be the first whom we should go 
and protect" 

"For that matter," remarked Toupie, "I think Camille's 
fiuher can, better than anybody, take care of himself ; I.should 
be scKiy to be the gendarme sent to arrest him. Never- 
theless, I'd be shot sooner than see a finger laid upon him," 

"Thanks," answered Camille, gratehiUy; and yet he 
hesitated, having apparently an unconquerable aversion to 
face the Olympian satire with which Mr. Demosthenes was 
wont to recdve all schemes that were not of his own making. 
" I'd really much rather wait before telling my father," he 
protested, nervously. "I think he would be much more 
likely to think well of us after — after " 

" After we had all been shot," suggested Toupie. 

" No, but after we had done something to distinguish 
ourselves," added Camille. 

As most of us were unaware of the amiable characteristics 
of M. Demosthenes Lange's domestic nature having never 
been admitted to the honour of an interview with that hero, 
we set us to work all five together to demolish Camille's 
scnq>les ; and succeeded so far that, after an hour's close 
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reasoning, our chief agreed that three out of the six should 
go and sound the great Deputy, while the remainiog three 
should start off without delay to scatter the good seed 
among the masses. The lots fell upon Toupie and me to 
accompany Camille ; and, so as not to leave the latter time 
to change his mind, I proposed we should go off at once. 
Much as such a proceeding was contmiy to the true spirit of 
republicanism, Camille, as I observed, began a more careful 
toilette out of all the available materials of my wardrobe. 
Toupie, whose large felt hat was four times as big as his 
own head, and gave him the appearance of an animated 
toadstool, cast a rueful look at himself in the glass, and then 
possessed himself of a silk hat of mine which be thought 
would suit him better. The only one of us who was dressed 
as if a king were still on the throne was Louis Crfime, who 
seemed as neat as if he came out of a band-box. " I think 
you had better come with us, Louis," said Camille, survey- 
ing him approvingly ; " you will produce a good impression," 

" Yes, it won't do to look as if we came to borrow fifty 
francs," observed Toupie. " That always lends a coolness to 
the interview," 

" Very well," said Louis, "I'll come. Are you all ready?" 

" I am," nodded Camille. " Good-bye, Destoufles and 
Cascarot ; do your best As soon as we have seen my 
father, we shall go about proselytizing too. Mind, we all 
meet as usual at dinner at Mother Riquie's at five. But we 
mustn't go near Potiron's again. For the future we discuss 
in Henri's studio." 

So saying, Camille led the way, and we went downstairs in 
a body, throwii^ a good-moming, in passing, to Mattre 
Antoine, our condfeige — a sturdy republican, if ever there was 
one — and to his pretty daughter, Miette, who stood upon 
the doorstep dipping her red lips into a big bowl of milk, 
not unlikely the milk of a lodger. 
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When we had walked a few steps, Cainille turned round 
and said, laughingly, "Look there 1" pointing at the same 
time to the house where his own lo(^ings vtst, about 
a hundred yards from where we were standing. An indi- 
vidual, evidently doing duty as sentinel, was walking quietly 
up and down. 

"That's my shadow of the past week and my pursuer of 
last night," he said, concealii^; himself behind us, so as not 
to be seen by the functionary. 

"So it is ; I recognise him," exclaimed Ix)uis ; " it's the 
fellow I held yest^day by the neck. What a pity I didn't 
pitch him into the river." 

" Regrets are vain," remarked Toupie, sententiously. 
" All we can do is to pray for strength to act better another 
time." 



There b an electricity in the atmosphere which precedes 
political stoitas as oppressive aa that which betokens Ae 
convubions of nature. It b a feeling of general uneasiness, 
a timidity in the looks of men, a still greater timidity in their 
words, and an almost total paialy^s in their powers of 
action. When there b a revolution or a coup-d'itat impend- 
ing, men are restless. They have no heart for work ; they 
scan each other's faces inquiringly, move about in a purpose- 
less way without knowing why, and pass their time consulting 
that political barometer, the newspaper. On the morning 
when Louis, Toupie, and I went, in company with Camille, 
to call upon the Deputy I-ange, Paris was vbibly excited 
by one of those absurd rumours which figured every morning 
in the papers, but wWch always found believers, no matter 
how ludicrous or how impossible they might be. I forget 
what the rumour was on thb particular occasion, but men 
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were wbisperiiig it to each other, with an expression of 
bUnk alarm on their laces. Others, less apt to be caught by 
fidse newt^ were coDversiDg no less anxiously as to what 
they termed the dead calm of the moment The Meniteur 
said nothing ; the Ministers were silent Such papers as the 
Filori, which peacefiil bourgeois passed to each other with 
Xodta of consternation, were allowed to talk unmolested — a 
sure sign, according to connoisseurs, that something gloomy 
and terrible was preparing. As we walked we heard the 
names of the Prince President and M. Thiers, Lamartine, 
and General Cavaignac, the Prince de Joinville and M. de 
Momy, the Count de Chambord and Berryer, bandied about 
in a confused jumble, without any.rhyme or sense whatever. 
Here it was said that the leaders of the Assembly were 
going to seize the President and shut him up at Vincennes ; 
further on, that the Count de Chambord was about to cross 
the bridge of Kehl with an army of Prussians and Austrians. 
A wilful grocer asserted, on the contrary, that it was the 
Prince de Joinville who was going to bombard Cherbourg 
with an English fleet \ whilst a butcher maintained that he 
was on intimate terms with the pubUc executioner, from 
whom he had heard that two new guillotines had been 
ordered by the President, one for the Place du Tr6ne and 
the other for the Place de la Concorde. 

M. Demosthenes I^nge lived in the Rue de la Chauss^ 
d'Antin — which, as everybody knows, is one of the first 
streets in Paris. I confess it had surprised us somewhat 
that so democratic a personage as the Deputy Lange should 
have chosen such a sumptuous street in which to set up his 
abode. But we wett much more surprised on finding that 
the house he had selected was one of the most splendid in 
the thoroughfare. A servant in livery was planted at the 
door, looking all the image of those menials wjio wait upon 
the rich in countries governed by tyrants. He eyed us 
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superdlionsly, and scarcely deigned to make way for us. 
"Shall I find the Deputy Lange?" aaked Camille dvilly. 
"M. Lange? Up the stdicase, first floor, door on the 
r^t Ring the bell, and his valet will answer you," rejoined 
he of the hvery, stiffly ; and he turned on his heel, Toupie 
the while making him a low bow, which was evidently 
accepted as genuine. We crossed a maible vestibule and 
walked up a staircase, thickly carpeted and adorned with 
gilt balusters. Louis was growing astonished and Toupie 
grave. On the lantiing was a deep bay window, filled with 
stained glass, and richly enshrouded in costly winter flowers. 
The door to the right was of polished <»k, and a fine 
leopard-skin fiir was set in firont of it in guise of mat On a 
small brass plate, that glittered like gold, were the words, 
" Dimesthhu Lan^, n^i." 

Camille, who had remained impassive, though a little 
flushed, rang the bell, which gave a discreet aristocratic 
tinkle. Almost immediately the door was opened, and a 
superb vale^ dressed in black, with a gold scarf-pin and an 
imposing shirt^collar, stood before us motionless and ex- 
pectant 

" M. Lange ?" sud Camille. 

" Does not receive so early," was the cold but polite 
answer. 

" I am his son." 

"Oh ! pardon, monsieur; be good enough to walk in. 
I have only recently entered M, le D^put^s service. I 
had not the honour of knowing you." 

By this time we were prepared for a good deal, and had 
become dumb as fish ; but yet we were not prepared for 
the ^ght of M. Demosthenes' apartments, which fairly 
stupefied us by their splendour. As we subsequently dis- 
covo^d, M. Lange had, durii^ the worst days of 1848, 
profited by the panic, which had driven all rich people from 
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Paris, to take on an eleven years* lease, for 3000 fiancs per 
annum, a suite of apartments which, at ordinary times, be 
could not have had for ao,ooa. There were plenty of such 
bargains to picked up by those who were speculative enough 
to venture upon them. Three-fourths of the wealthy houses 
in the capital were shut up. The rooms held by M. L^nge 
had been tenanted by a Moldavian Prince, who had taken 
the train for Yassy at the first sound of firing. His magni- 
ficent fiimiture, which had cost him 150,000 francs, was 
bought by Lange for 10,000 francs down, a good sum of 
money for that agitated period If only half had been 
offered, it is very likely the Prince would have accepted, for 
the general opinion of everybody was, that the end of time 
itself had come, and that, at the rate of an insurrection a 
week, there would soon be neither houses nor men left 



The valet ushered us into an antechamber that reminded 
one of the Tuileries, and then vanished into an irmer room, 
where ensued the following dialogue — 

" M. Camille Lange, sir." 

"My son? What the devil can he want?" 

" There are three gentlemen with him, sir." 

" Well dressed? " (This was said in a roar that sounded 
like the bursting of a water-dyke.) 

"Not very, sir." 

" Humph ! I'm going to break^L Show them in. I'll 
talk to them whilst I'm eating." 

Camille, who heard all this, coloured, and kept his eyes 
fixed on the door, so as not to meet our glances; he 
appeared ready to cry from mortification. In a minute the 
valet returned, and showed us into M. Demosthenes Lange's 
breakfast-room. 

It was a masterwork this breakfast-room. The ceiling 
was dome-shaped, and ornamented with a magnificent paint- 
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ing, signed by one of the best artists of the day. The walls 
were tapestried with maroon velvet-like paper, bordered by 
cornices richly sculptured into iancy designs of fruit and 
flowers, and gilt Admirable landscape paintings adorned 
the walls, and in the spaces between them were delicate 
marble statuettes set on pedestals, backed and covered with 
crimson velvet The chairs and sofas were all of red ribbed 
ulk, and the carpet was so thick that one's feet sunk into it 
as in long grass. A hundred little knicknacks adorning 
the chiffonier and mantelpiece testified that the Moldavian 
prince, whatever may have been his dislike for gunpowder, 
was a true fnend of art M. Demosthenes was seated at a 
table spread with snowy linen, and covered with a pit^e- 
foie-gras, a mayonnaise of lobster, a dish of c6telettes & la 
Soubise, and a bottle of Pomard. He was dressed io a 
cashmere dressing-gown, Imed with blue silk \ his shirt open 
at the collar showed a throat as vigorous as that of a bull 
He was not yet shaved. His legs were cased in flannel 
trousers, and his feet were loosely shod in sable fur slippers. 

" What is it ? " he asked, holding out one finger, to his 
son, but taking no notice of the rest of us. " What do you 
want? I tell you at once I've got no money." 

" I don't want money," replied Camille, quietly. " I — 
that is, we — have come to ask you whether you know that 
the Republic is in danger ? " 

" Republic in dai^;er I " blurted out the Deputy with his 
mouth full " Who put such tomfoolery as that into your 
head?" 

" Citizen Deputy," said Louis Cr^me, throwing a tii^ of 
irony into his voice, " there is a rumour in Paris that the 
President intends seizii^ some of the foremost Deputies 
and locking them up. In prevision of such an event we 
are here to say that w^ your very obedient servants, are 
going to fight for you." 
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"Whafa your name?" bellowed M. Lange, taking up a 
cutlet with his fingers and gnawing it fiercely. 

"Before the Republic I used to be Count de Crfime," 
answered Louis, smiling ; " at present I am Louis Cr^me, 
simply." 

" Ugh ! " grunted the Deputy. " I've small opinion of 
counts. I don't believe any good ever came of them. 
Such as you see me, I was a blacksmith and wielded the 
sledge-hammer. I'll lay odds there are not three picked 
men who could stand up against me in the whole Fauboui^ 
St Germain," 

" If s a pity merit isn't measured by strength of biceps, 
or else, Citizen Deputy, you would certainly be elected 
President," observed Toupie, who could not for the life of 
him have withstood a joke. 

The Deputy seemed to accept this as a compliment 

" Who are you ? " he growled. 

"My name is Horace Toupie, and I am studying to be a 
doctor. But if I had had the shaping of my destiny, I 
should have much preferred being a blacksmith, and owning 
apartments in the Chauss^ d'Antin." 

This time the epigram went a little deeper. The ex- 
blacksmith gave a kind of grunt and harpooned another 
cutlet " A pretty blacksmith you'd have made," he said, 
and then turned to me. " What are you ? " he asked. " A 
sucking doctor too ? " 

" No," I replied, laughing ; " a painter." 

" Well," exclaimed the Deputy, licking some sauce off his 
fingers, " I can't make out what you want with me. You're 
as thin, the fom of you, as tucifer-matches. Here, Baptiste" 
(this was to his servant), " bring in four glasses and a bottle 
of cognac You'll take a drink, the lot of you, and then 
go about your business. Sit down. Chairs are meant to be 
sat upon ; there are enough of them and to spare." 
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Bapdste came in bemog four tumblers and a bottle of 
cognac on a silver May. M. Lange filled each of the 
tumblers to the brim, knocked his glass against ouis, and 
said laconically, " Thoe you are ; drink." 

Louis, whose St Cyr training had well seasoned him for 
cognac-drinldn^ tossed ofT his measure in three draughts. 
The blacksmith bellowed his approval. 

" Thaf s good. A blacksmith wouldn't have taken his 
tips from the glass ; but if s well drunk for a count Look 
at Camille there. You wouldn't think he was a whelp of 
mine. He shirks his liquor as if it were boiling pitch," 

Camille had just sat down. At his father's taunt he got 
tip, took his glass from the table and swallowed its contents 
at a toss. "And now," he said, calmly, " I think we had 
better begin what we've got to say ; for in a few minutes I 
shall be dnmk." 

This made the blacksmith grin, but it' also made him 
listen. Camille, Louis, Toupie;, and I told him between us, 
in a rambling sort of fashion, all we had heard and what 
we had planned. We spoke of the potice watchings, the 
rumours of a coup-d'Hat, and the increase of troops in the 
Paris garrison. We explained all the designs of the 
Hexanaetron, its ramifications among the workmen and 
students ; and, growing excited under the fumes of the 
cognac, we declared our fixed intention of dying for the 
Assembly if need be, and setting fire to the four comers 
of Paris. To our dismay and hoiror, M, Lange, instead of 
showit^; himself touched, shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously, and told us point blank that we were four young 
fools ; that a coup-tCilai was an absurd invention of smne 
of those confounded scribblers who were always imagining 
humbug, and that the President would as soon think of 
laying a hand on the Assembly as he would thing of ram- 
ming his head into a hornet's nest "Why, bones and 
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thunder ! " concluded the popular hero, " if he were to try 
any tricks of that soit, I'd go the Elys^ and shake him 
myself by the throat until all his teeth fall out" 

We had reached the a^;:umentative stage of dninkenness, 
and so continued to battle fiercely. This roused M. 
Demosthenes, who began to drink cognac too, and to roar 
like a bufialo. Another bottle was sent for, the glasses were 
replenished, the arguments waxed closer and hotter, and 
soon the room resembled nothing so much as the National 
Assembly on a day of excitement, every man hollaing his 
loudest, and paying no attention to his neighbour. After 
ten minutes of this, M. Demosthenes was left master of the 
field, we four having lapsed into the maudlin stage. Ac- 
cording to the fashion of Homer's warriors, shouting a peean 
over the bodies of their prostrate foes, he then indulged in 
a solfloquy : "What I a cmtp-tfUati and I, a representative of 
the people, thrown into prison, and caged like a rat I Why, 
these yout^ boobies talk of the thing as if I had no more 
blood in my veins, or muscles in my aims. Police, poUce ! 
What do I care for the police ? Has anybody ever seen 
the Deputy Demosthenes Lange walk through the streets 
followed by the people, who pointed to him and shouted, 
' There goes our champion ? ' Bones and thunder ! with 
a call to arms I could rouse all the people of the Faubouigs 
in a day, and demolish the £lys^, until there was not so 
much as a stone left to grind a knife on. Have they for- 
gotten '48, when I led the sacking of the Due dc Croissant's 
castle, and clove the head of the big gendarme Michon in 
two halves, like an apple P Have they fotgotten that it was 
I who stirred up the villagers to lynch the farm-bailiff, and 
lent one of the ropes of my forge to hang him with? Why, 
the people of Paris know me as if I was their father. They 
know that I am a republican to the backbone ; and that if 
ever the Republic stood in dai^er, I would defend it with 
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the last drop of my blood, even though all the rest of the 
country were to turn ren^ades, and I were to be the last 
left to die over the red flag." 

This last assurance was made with 30 much conviction 
that Toupic at once began to weep, declaring that if ever 
the Deputy wanted anybody to die with him he had only to 
send to No. 117, Rue de I'Ecole deMWecine, and that he, 
Toupie, would arrive without loss of time. 

But this promise failed to appease M. Demosthenes, who 
rose and paced about the room furiously, stopping at last in 
front of Camille, and bellowing to him at the top of his 
voice : "You little pale-faced goose ! you told me that the 
police were dogging you ? Why are they dogging you ? 
Lead me to the policeman who's dogging you, and I'll 
settle him. You'll see .' " 

" If s for the Pilori," hiccupped poor Camille, who was 
gazing with a lost expression at the ceiling. 

"The PUoril and it's for that you've taken alarm, and 
come and disturbed me at breakfast I Why, what can they 
do to you, ninny ? I've read your Pilori. It's as weak as 
mutton-broth. Hang me, if I shouldn't have thought it was 
written by epileptic parrots in the intervals of a fit Bah 1 
if you want an article for the paper, I'll write you one that'll 
make the cats on the housetops jump, and bring more police- 
men aflsr you than would stretch in an Indian file ftom here 
to the coast of Normandy. Come, run away, all of you. 
I'm tired of this. When I was your age, thank Heaven 1 I 
could have trimmed any policeman who would have followed 
me in such a way that he would have been careful how he 
chose his beat another time t Come now, be off ! " 

But this was easier said than done. Camille was staring 
at his &ther with a vacant look, and rolling his head to and 
firo in an utterly dejected manner. Toupie had slid off his 
chair on to the ground, and was weeping bitteriy at the idea 
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that the Deputy should talk of dying without him. Louis 
was asleep ; and I, the most sober perhaps of the company, 
was lying all of a heap doubled up on the sota, groaning 
aloud that there was an earthquake. 

"You're a pretty band of republicans," muttered M. 
lange, indignantly. "I should like to know how much 
gunpowder you could stand if you're floored by a few 
thimblefuls of this weak stuff. Here, Baptiste, look at this. 
What's to be done P I'm hanged if they're not all as drunk 
as Poles." 

Baptiste came in, tried in vain to induce Toupie to stand 
up, and then went out to fetch a big sponge and a basin of 
wat«', with which he bc^an to bathe our faces. But the 
blacksmith had no patience with such mild tzeatment 
" Here," he shouted, " this is the way to do it !" And he 
poured the whole basinful of water over the head of Toupie, 
who sneezed and coughed piteousty under the infliction. 
" Now, then," he added, " lef s carry the others one at a time, 
and put their heads under the kitchen-tap, beginning with 
this hobbledehoy of a count You catch hold of his legs ; 
ni take his arms. Twenty minutes of this energetic hydro- 
pathy acted with effect enough to make us know where we 
were. Putting our joint stock of equilibrium together, we 
had just sufiicient to enable us to stand up leaning one 
against the other; only, when we tried to move, the 
machinery went all wrong and we fell flat in different 
directions. Seeing it was useless to expect that we could 
walk home, the blacksmith sent for a cab and helped us 
down the staircafe one by one, heaping many imprecations 
on us as he did so, and railing bitterly at us for not being 
blacksmiths. When we were all packed together in the 
cab — 

" Where shall I take 'em to ? " asked the driver. 

" Oh, diaf s your look out I " growled Mi. Demosthenes. 
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" Here's a five-fnmc piece. Take 'em to the Elys^ to call on 
the President : they want to pick a bone with him." And he 
vanished, shrugging his shoulders. 

The valet Baptiste dipped his hand into my pocket to find 
an address of some kind, and pulled out a letter. 

" I suppose this is their address," he said : " Rue de 
I'Ecole de M^decine, 117. You'd better drive there." 



VI. 



I have no distinct recollection of what immediately 
followed. I have a sort of dim vision of a cab pulling up 
before a door, where there was a crowd of people laughing 
at us ; of old Antoine, my concise, coming out with die 
pretty Miette, and clasping his hands b astonishment ; of 
determined efforts to haul us out and lift us up to my studio 
on the sixth floor; and of loud laughter on the part of 
Mdlle. Miette when she saw that for every step we climbed 
we tumbled down two. Then the scene changes, and I fancy 
I can see four prostrate individuals rolling about on the floor, 
amidst mahlsticks, palettes, broken colour-boxes, easels over- 
turned, and pictures smashed, and exhorting each other 
loudly not to desert the Republic This scene must have 
lasted some time, for twili^t closed upon it; and I remember 
two faces, as those of Maximilien Destouffes and Hugues 
Cascaiot, contemplating us with speechless wonder. Then 
there was presumably another change : for I find four haggard 
faces seated round a table and tiying to convince two more 
that there had been nothing whatever the matter with them. 
The conversation turns suddenly upon barricades and 
^rtanny. Pathetic assurances of undying fidelity are inter- 
changed, the Marseillaise is sung, and, as a proof that they 
are not at all upset, the four haggard ^ces resolve upon 
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setting out at once to rouse the citizens of Paris, and warn 
them of the plots being laid against their freedom. The 
next scene is in the open air after nightfall, and tumultuous 
in its aspects. There is a crowd, a frantic uproar, six figures 
gesticulating and haranguing the multitude, a surge, a 
struggle, the appearance of a dozen cocked hats, an attempt 
at flight, a violent scuffle, a m£flde of screams and blows, a 
sharp rap on the head, and then — I remember no more. 
• • • • • 

When reason and the perception of facts were restored to 
me, I was lying stretched at fiill length on the damp floor of 
a place dimly lighted by a small window closely grated with 
iron. It was a room about twenty feet square, with white- 
washed walls covered with hundreds of inscriptions in pencil 
and burned cork. There was no fiimiture— nothing but a 
narrow form runnii^ all round the room and fastened to the 
walls with clamps of iron. I rubbed my eyes, leaned on my 
elbow, and looked about me. I was not alone — &r from it 
The room was as fiiU as it could hold Three or four woric- 
men in blouses lay snoring and apparently dead drunk. A 
soldier, deprived of shako and sword, was in the same 
happy condition. Two very sinister-lookii^ individuals 
were smoking side by side on the form, with their hands in 
their pockets. Around me my five comrades of the Hexa- 
metron lay reclining in various attitudes su^estive of un- 
quiet slumbers. 

We were at the police-station j in other words, we were 
prisoners. 

Perhaps it may be as well to state what is the French 
method of procedure with people who have been arrested 
in the night They are taken to the station and cast all 
together, thieves and drunkards, murderers or brawlers, into 
a place of delight called the violm, where they abide until 
nine in the morning, at which hour they are examined by 
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the commissaire d* police. If the charge be only a light 
one, the commissaire may discharge the prisoner at once, 
provided the latter sends to some &ieDd to come and claim 
him. I( on the contrary, the charge be a serious one, 
then the prisoner returns to the viohn, and waits until the 
*'■ panier-^-salade" or prison-van, comes to fetch him to the 
Prefecture. This is generally about ten o'clock. Every 
morning at eight a dozen vans leave the Rue de J^salero 
and go the round of the different stations, gathering up the 
black sheep for the big fold. At the Prefecture, prisoners 
are lodged according to their means. If they can afford it 
they have a cell to themselves, paying two francs a day for 
the privilege. This is called la ftstoU. If they are not 
sufficiently well off to afford a cell, they are turned loose 
into a big common room, in company with a few score 
other prisoners awaiting their trial There are two of these 
common rooms. One is for the utterly disreputable, who 
are in rags and tatters ; the othw fw people who are clean 
and orderly. The common room is at once a dining-room, 
sleeping-room, and recreation yard. At night beds are laid 
down in it ; during the day the prisoners pace up and down, 
two or three together, or singly, as they choose. Sometimes 
a prisoner remains three or fom- months in the coounon 
room — (that is, in technical language, au i/^/)— ^cver 
leaving it but to go between two gendarmes to the cabinet 
of the ju^ d' instruction, or examining magistrate, whose 
interrogatories are always conducted in private. 

If I give these details, it is because as soon as I awoke 
and discovered where I and my unlucky friends were, I 
guessed at once that we were not likely to be let loose that 
day, nor possibly for many days to come. The charge 
against us would not be one of common drunkenness, but, 
probably, one of street-rioting assault, and battery ; or, 
perhaps, even one of sedition and treason-^elony. Struck 
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with hoiTor at our position, I roused my comrades to take 
counsel, and in a few minutes' time we were sitting in a 
circle, with dismal looks, scarcely believing that what we 
saw and felt could be reaL We had no time to lose, for 
the dawn had fully set in, and it was needful that we should 
agree between us as to what we should say when questioned 
by the conunissaire. It was decided upon at once that we 
should, in the interests of the Hexametron, resolutely eat 
whatever words of treason we might have uttered in our 
lavings of the night before. We were to declare ourselves 
devoted to the President, and ascribe all our utterances to 
tipsiness. It cost us much beait-buming to resolve upon 
this course ; bul^ as Toupie s^ely remarked, the freedom of 
a whole nation must not be sacrificed because four boobies 
had chosen to get drunk. The one who felt most 
sensitively on this point was Camille, who would have to 
declare his name, and see the son of the great tribune Lange 
^ure on the police-sheet in the capacity of ragamuffin. It 
seemed he had been awake for a couple of hours, and crying 
all by himself at this humiliatii^ thought Louis Cr^me, 
who might with equal reason have objected to see the 
descendant of a crusader placed in the same category, bore 
his reverses with more philosophy, treating the matter rather 
as a joke than otherwise. 

Whilst we were still deliberadi^ in whispers, so as not to 
be overheard by the two sinister persons smoking— who 
might, for all we knew, be moul<ms' — there was a grating of 
bolts outside, the door opened, and a head, covered with a 

• The moubm is a spy prisoner much employed by the French police. 
His mission is to enlist the confidence of his fellow-captives and to 
inform againt them. The inimt(m is sometimes a detective in disguise, 
but more often B felon, who, as a reward for his espionage, obtains a 
partial remission of his sentence, and many little indulgences in the 
shape of wine and tobacco whilst exerd^ng hto honourable functions. 
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cocked hat, peeped in. ' " Now then," shouted a giuff voice, 
come along one of you, no matter which." 

This was the signal that M. ie Commissaire had arrived 
and was waiting to b^in his examinations. We allowed 
the two smokers, the workmen, and the soldier to stagger 
out first They all came back as they had gone, but with 
different expressions on thdr faces. The two smokers were 
a pair of thieves, and had a prospect of long captivity before 
them. The soldier was looking forward to a month's im- 
prisonment for having slept out of barracks. Two of the 
workmen knew that they would be liberated within an hour 
or so, and were demonstratively jubilant; but a third, who 
was more hopelessly tattered and more profoundly drunk 
than either of the others, came back with a took of stoical 
recklessness on his face, and, to our infinite stupefacdon, 
held out his hand to the lot of us collectively, hiccupping : 
"Well, never mind — you're go — good fellows, and— and I 
do — on't mind being in the same b — boat with you." 

"What do you mean?" we asked, recoiling from his 
embraces. 

"Why, don't you kn — know?" he grinned, catching 
abruptly hold of Toupie's shoulder for support, and reeling 
heavily into the midst of us. " Why, it's p — plain enough I 
When I heard you 1 — 1 — last n — night crying, ' Vive U 
p—patpkl A boi It P—frkHdentV I said, 'That's my 
s — sort;' and I shouted with you. And now it seems 
we shall be s — sent to Toulon, but I d— don't mind, for 
I— 1 1—1— 1—1— like the look trfyoa" 

We all burst into a cold perspiration, which was not 
diminished by the ^t that our drunken accomplice insisted 
noisily upon buying us all round in the name of the 
Republic, one and indivisible^ But our terror reached its 
climax when, af^er staggeiit^ helplessly about and trying to 
steady himself against the slippery walls, the republican 
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workman lurched forvaid and rolled on to the floor, blurting 
out, " Vive la l—l-^ibertk. Vine le — le Hex — hex — ftexa — 
M — mitronf 

This sounded like a death-knell upon us ; but before we 
could say anything to one another the cocked-hat again 
appeared and shouted out, " Now, then, the next ! " and as I 
was the nearest to the dooc, a hand was laid on my shoulder 
and I was pushed with more speed than ceremony down a 
stone^agged passage into the presence of the commissaiie. 

The name of this official was M. Fouinard. He was 
small, important, curt in his speech, and lost no time in vain 
courtesies. 

" Your name ? " he said. 

"Henri Lardd" 

" Your trade or profession ? " 

"Painter, 117, Rue de I'Ecole de MAiecine." 

" You're a drunkard, it seems ? " 

" No, M. le Commissaire. I am really very sorry. Yester- 
day was an exceptional day. Ifs the first time it has ever 
happened to us. A friend had offered us some cognac ; but 
I promise it shall not occur again." 

" No. I don't think it will," answered M. Fouinard dryly, 
"not for a good while at least The chaige against you 
is for indting the citizens to rebellion against the Govern- 
ment You are a member of a secret society called the 
Hexametron." 

"But, Monsieur " 

" Bah ! it's no use denying. This scarlet flag was seized 
upon you last evenii^. This morning a domiciliary visit 
was paid to the rooms of all six of you, and those papers 
yonder were found. There is enough evidence there to 
lodge you in Cayenne for the rest of your days. Your chief 
is an ill-conditioned young rebel, who writes in a blasphem- 
ous paper called the Pilori: the police have for some time 
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had their eye upon him. Two more of your number spent 
their time yesterday going round inciting workmen and 
students to be ready to take arms at a given signal Your 
pass and counterpass were 'Haca ' and ' Metron.' You 
must be really a fool, my Mend, if you think that among 
five or six hundred workmen there will not be a dozen or 
two who have intelligences with the police. Fifteen infor- 
mations were laid against you in the course of yesterday 
aftemooa The witnesses are all prepared to swear to what 
I have s^d. You see, therefore, your case is as plain as a 
tumpike-road The best thing you can do is to make a 
clean breast of it" 

I will spare the reader the melancholy recital of the dis- 
asters of that morning. How we were cross-questioned one 
by one, squeezed (morally) flat as oranges, entangled in out 
speech, forced into avowals, and sent back crest-fallen to the 
violon after being made to sign a proHs-verbai establishing 
our guilt ; how we were extricated from the violon at nine, 
handcuffed, hoisted into a yellow prison-van, stowed into 
cells where we had not room to move, and jolted through 
the streets of Paris with a mounted municipal trotting behind 
the vehicle to see that none of us escaped through the sky- 
light ; how we were stripped at the Prefecture, searched, 
measured, weighed, put into a bath, deprived of our money, 
and finally cast into a big stone-paved room, where fifty- 
three prisoners of various classes were already wandering 
about in desponding wretchedness :— all these things are 
written vividly on my memory and no doubt on the memories 
of my six fellow-captives — (for the dirty workman was sent 
with us and inscribed on the police-sheet as one of our 
Society) ; but the remembrance of them is not such as any 
of us would take a pleasure in recalling. Our pride was 
laid in the dust, our dignity was gone. Our noble brother- 
hood, that was to have regenerated France and made its 
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name known from one end of the country to the other, was 
torn up by the roots, and we, its six biuiches, cast bruised 
and broken into a dust-bin I What could we do but bewail 
and weep ? We sat on a form all six of a row, clasping 
each other's hands and crying in silence. Throu^ the'tall 
windows opposite, but far above our heads, we could see 
glimpses of the clear blue December sky faintly gilded by 
the tint of the morning sun. Now and then the white 
clouds chased each other slowly in our sight, and we sat 
wondering where they were going, and feeling for the first 
time in om- lives what it was to be without liberty ; what it 
was to be shut up in prison, and to envy the freedom of 
the poorest insects who can grovel humbly and undis- 
turbed. . . . 

This lasted a week. Heaven knows how we got over 
that week, with its monotonous course of weary days. We 
had no papers to read, knew nothing of what was going on 
without, had thieves for our companions, and were nourished 
upon bean-soup served to us twice a day in dn pots. It 
was almost a relief to us when the yellow-belted gendarmes 
cried out our names through a trap in the door, and led us 
off to be examined by ^sj'uge d'inttrudion. This happened 
three times in the seven days. Every fact that could be 
pumped out of us was pumped. The/u^ d'instrtution who 
dealt with our case had the eyes of a ferret and a tongue as 
insinuating as a screw-driver. It would have been useless 
to prevaricate with him. He caught up our answers before 
we had uttered them ; apd had our words fiilly couched on 
paper before they had left our mouths. After our first inter- 
rogatory he told us we were dangerous conspirators, which 
struck us dumb, but consoled us somewhat, for if we were 
to be condemned for conspiracy, better, we thought, to be 
condenmed as dangerous than as harmless traitors. After 
the second interview he told us we were mischievous apes, 
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which was less flattering. After the next he seemed to have 
changed his mind and waxed disdainful, observing with a wave 
of the hand that we should certainly be imprisoned for a few 
years, but that we were not worth the soup we were eatii^ 

This last insult kindled our blood and revived the flame 
in us. Up to that time we had been dejected, now we felt 
our energies renewed, and paced angrily up and down, 
brewing resentment in our souls, and vowing that we would 
make sensational speeches in the dock, and SO show the 
world what had been lost by the mitimely doom of the 
Hexametion. The thought of the effect we might produce 
gave us new energy, and made our spirits rise. We b^an 
to talk again as in the old days, exchanging promises of 
fraternity, and exclaiming that, after all, what had happened 
to us was not to be deplored, seeing that it would infallibly 
make us glorious and hand down our names to posterity. 
We were greatly cheered too by hearing from some new 
prisoners who came in that the deeds of the Hexametron 
had astonished all Paris ; that the papers had talked of the 
six young men who had tried to raise a sedition in the 
Quartier Latin, and called on IJie people to come and over- 
turn the President; that the Radical oi^ans had styled us 
heroes ; and that a Cabinet Cotmcil had been held about us. 
After such news as this^it was impossible not to feel that we 
had towered in a short week to the height of Robespierre 
and MaraL We began to slouch our hats, to stride solemnly 
with our arms folded, to eschew the practice of smiling, and 
had already got into the habit of planting our hands on our 
breasts, as though daring the enemy to take our lives ; when 
one evening towards five o'clock, we were called — unusual 
circumstance — all six together, and, without a word of ex- 
planation, led through a labyrinth of passages to the well- 
known room of the examining magistrate. It struck us as 
peculiar that there was only one gendarme with us. 
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When we had reached the door, the gendarme knocked 
and told us to go in, which we did with a look of unutterable 
dignity on our faces. They^^pr d'instrudion vras standing 
near the fire, and near him, to our surprise, and not a little 
to our mortification, were the General of the School of Saint 
Cyr, M. Demosthenes Langc, the two Demoiselles Crfime de 
la Crfimerie, Dr. Toupie, the Father of Toupie, MM. Dcs- 
touffes and Cascarot, seniors, and my own nearest relative. 

M. Demosthenes was the first to speak. " You're an 
imbecile," he said to his son. 

The General of Saint Cyr caught hold of Louis by the ear. 
"You'll be for a month under arrest," he grunted, sternly; 
"and you may consider yourself lucky you're not expelled?" 

Toupie, senior, glared at his offspring. " Is this what you 
call studying medicine ? " he asked. 

" It's studying bruises," answered Toupie, meekly. 

"Well, you're a parcel of simpletons," observed the /ugg 
tPtHstruclion. " Because of your good ccranectioos, this is 
going to be treated as a freak. The seven days' imprison- 
ment you've had is enough for a piece of tomfoolery, and 
the best thing you can do is to go back to your books with- 
out frightening yourselves and others with talk of am/s- 
d'itat, which are as idiotic as they are idle." 

Here was a fall I We followed our progenitors out of the 
room in perfect silence, but with our fists clenched and rage 
in our hearts. As soon as we had got outside into the 
street, Camille's father turned round with a contemptuous 
frown on his massive face. " If I'd been the judge," he said, 
" you should all have had a year of it with your heads 
shaved. To get up a street-row, and to be bagged like 
weasels— why, it's contemptible ! You see the President 
doesn't even deign to treat you as adversaries. I expect he's 
made himself a nightcap out of your red flag." Saying this, 
the blacksmith shrugged his shoulders, as was his wont, and 
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added, with a ferocious bellow, " if there were ever the coup- 
d'Hat you speak of, you'd see what I'd do. Bones and 
thunder ! they shouldn't bag me like a weasel ! " 

There were declarations to the same effect — minus the 
bones and thunder — from each of our fathere, and after an 
hour's sermonizing we were told to go our ways and behave 
less like fools ; Toupie received the gratifying assurance that 
his allowance would be curtailed, and Louis was given the 
order to join his school the next morning. It was close 
upon seven o'clock when we were abandoned to our devices 
and found ourselves all six walking, ashamed and sulky, 
towards my lodgings. On the doorstep we met my con- 
cifcrge, Antoine, and Mdlle. Miette, who laughed, and said 
she hoped we were better. Antoine looked at us with a 
droll expression, and remarked that in his day men managed 
insunecttons better than we did. We learned it was untrue 
that anybody had called us heroes' ; or, at least, those that 
had done so lived in the opposite quarters of the city and 
knew nothing about us. In the Quaitier Latin we had 
become ridiculous. The very cats we passed seemed to wag 
their heads in derision. A white dog who was sitting in the 
middle of the road howled so hysterically at our approach 
that it was obvious he was laughing at us. And to hll the 
cup of our himiiliation to the brim the Pilori, CamJlle's own 
ideal journal, which old Antoine handed to us with an 
amused grin, contained an editorial holding us up to derision 
as chicken-hearted conspirators, who had only succeeded in 
smashing one policeman's hat and two panes of glass. 

We shrank upstairs well-nigh prostrate with this last load 
of obloquy. 

"Is this to-day's paper?" we asked of Antoine, 

" Yes, gendemen, if s just come in." 

We threw a glance iU the date : it was " T\usday, the znd 
ef December, 1851." 
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VIL 

That night the Prince President put into action his 
scheme for making everybody happy and prosperous. While 
the six members of the Hexametron slept, tired out with 
emotion and extenuated by repeated bursts of indignation, 
cabs and gendarmes were hurrying about Paris carrying 
representatives of the people and others to Vincennes and 
Mazas. It was neatly done — very. Some of the represen- 
tatives struggled and protested; one or twoof the journalists 
seized showed fight; but the majority of the celebrities 
arrested resigned themselves to their fete with an equal 
mind, convinced that resistance would only spoil matters 
and disturb the quiet of things. It was all managed in 
perfect good order, without any unseemliness in the way of 
noise or shouting. When Fiance awoke next morning it 
heard that half its great men were under lock and key, and 
that the other half were hiding in stray places so as not to 
be put under lock and key too. The first feeling was one of 
stupefaction, the next one of revolt Republican Paris glowed 
at the news of what had been done. By mid-day the 
streets were full of excited and indignant citizens, who were 
only restrained from doing the most daring things by the 
presence of many battalions of soldiers dotted about stra- 
tegically at different points of the capital As the day 
advanced the crowds increased, growing more and more 
excited and more and more indignant Rumours were 
bruited that such of the representatives as had not been 
arrested were gathered together and were deposing the 
President At every comer were large white placards calling 
upon good citizens to disperse, and informing people who 
ventured out of doors with weapons that the military would 
shoot them on the spot — all this with a view of making 
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everybody h^py and prosperous. . . . Towards three 
o'clock, after regiment upon regiment had been seen hurry- 
ing through the streets with bayonets fixed and cartridge- 
boxes full, a stray shot, then another, and, finally, a sharp 
succession of volleys began to be heard. Then workmen 
and bourgeois, women and priests, dogs, children, and 
beggars, could be observed rushing aflrighted and uttering 
screams of tenor, while behind them soldiers laughing at the 
sport, and bravely commanded, loaded theii rifles and sent 
bullets flying in front of them like haiL After this were 
seen heaps of dead piled up in thoroughfares where two 
streets met Then barricades rose, night came on, and in 
the dark were heard more volleys, joined to cries of rage, 
shouts of defiance, quick tramping of feet and Rightful oaths, 
as insurgents and soldiers fought hand to hand amid 
crumbling masses of wood and stone. The morning dawned 
and it was not yet over; the work of making everybody 
happy was only half accomplished. Some barricades held 
good with stolid obstinacy, and had to be carried at the 
bayonet's point after desperate and fearfiil struggles. Then 
came the sweepii^ of cavalry, and afier that the sweeping of 
shot fired by soldiers nearly mad, on the Boulevards. To 
the dead in blouses were added the dead in silk and kid 
gloves. Here, a pretty woman who had come out to see the 
soldiers pass ; there, an exquisite with an unfinished cigar in 
his hand, who had been shot down dead in front of a cafd 
A few hours of terror and panic followed, during which the 
work of happiness progressed. The soldiers were triumphing. 
Shops were dosed, markets abandoned, streets deserted 
Occasionally a single scream would ring through the air, as a 
frightened rebel pursued by soldiers would bound, with his 
hair wild and his eyes glaring, through a silent thoroughfare 
trying to find a refuge. Then there would be a halt, a 
clicking of gun-locks, a clear bang, and the rebel would roll 
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over in the dust, having found his refuge. Towards night 
such episodes grew rarer, and the soldiers bivouacked in the 
Open spaces of the city, pleased with their day's labour, and 
toasting the President in double rations of wine. Around 
them the houses were lifeless. There were no lights in the 
windows. The republicans of the day before were hiding 
under their beds and in cellars. At odd moments a soldier 
would send a bullet through a window to hear the glass 
shiver and make his comrades laugh. A few hours later the 
telegraph reported that the dty was quiet The Elys^ 
became mvaded by visiton who huiried to pay their com- 
pliments, and — the work of happiness was completed. 

And where was the HcKunetron the while? The 
Hexametron fought Casting aside the rancours of the 
evening it sallied forth in a body as soon as it heard the 
sounds of firing, and joined in the shouts of the crowd who 
were crying that the Republic should not be put down ! 
that Paris would fight to the death ! There were prodigies 
of valour performed during those two days. Three barri- 
cades were formed, and only abandoned when the soldiery 
had fought their way inch by inch over every paving-stone. 
At the last of the barriers the Hexametron saw two of its 
members fell When the numbers were counted, it was 
found that Maximilien the Breton was under a heap of 
dead ; and that poor Toupie was lying — still smiling, and 
as though asleep — ^in the foremost place among our out- 
worics. Our red flag — not the first, but a new one already 
riddled with bullets — served to cover them both, and a 
Sister of Mercy, who had been tending the wounded silently 
and bravely, like a ministering angel, amid the din of the 
battle, sprinkled holy water over their brows and softly 
prayed for them. 
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VIII. 



On the 7th of December what remained of the Hexa- 
metroD was making its way, powder-stained and panting^ up 
the Rue de la Cbauss^e d'Antin. Camille wanted to learn 
what had become of his father, and the other three of us bad 
insisted on accompanying him. Knowing how sturdy and 
honest was the republicanism of the ex-blacksmith, how 
deep was his love for the people's rights, how stem his 
hatred of oppression, we feared to leam that he had fallen 
side by side with the Representative, Baudin, and other of 
the Radicals who had given their lives for their convictions. 
His house was deserted. Baptiste, his servant, stood at the 
door and told us that an attempt had been made to arrest 
him on the evening of the 2nd, but that he had been warned 
in time and fled, and had not been seen since. Baptiste 
thought' that he must have been fighting, for he had taken 
his big stick and a revolver with him. 

Camille turned pale, but went away at once, thinking it 
useless to stay, and we walked back sorrowfully along the 
Boulevards, going towards the Place de la Concorde, with 
the intention of stopping at the Palace of the Assembly and 
asking if anybody there had heard of the Deputy Lange. 
In the Rue Royale we were stopped by an immense crowd - 
that choked up the whole of the space between the Made- 
leine and the Obelisk. Flags were flying from the houses. 
G^Iy-dressed women were standing at the windows, with 
bouquets in their hands ready to throw. People were 
laughing and smiling. A double row of soldiers was border- 
ing the way, and excited policemen were shouting to the 
crowds to stand back. "What is it? "we asked. "Who 
are you waiting for? " " The Prince," answered somebody, 
joyfully, and our next question was cut short, for suddenly a 
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formidable cheer — deep, continuous, and growing in force 
as the waves of the sea— started from the comer of the Rue 
du Faubourg St Honor^, was caught up on both sides of 
the street, and spread from the Boulevards to the Place de 
la Concorde. Hats were thrown up, handkerchief were 
waved, bouquets were showered down ; and amidst all this, 
calm and unmoved, upon a white hoise, rode a slight- 
looking man, with downcast eyes and a thoughtful face, who 
answered the shouts of welcome with quiet, impassive com- 
placency. This was the author of the scheme for making 
everybody happy and prosperous. Around him fervent sup- 
porters, who had broken through the lines of soldiers, were 
rending the air with their shouts. There were deputies, 
guards, journalists, dandies — «ll republicans of the eve, Bona- 
partists of the morrow ; and foremost among them whom 
should we see, waving his hat the most fiercely, vociferating 
the loudest, and dapping his hands most enthusiastically, 
but M. Demosthenes Lange ! 

There was a thrill amongst us, and then Louis exclaimed 
suddenly, " I say, here, Henri, help \ hold up Camille : be 
has fiunted 1 " 

IX. 

What remans is soon told. As most people are aware, 
M. Demosthenes Lange was shortly aflei appointed a 
senator. He now calls himself Count de Lange, and wears 
yellow kid gloves, which are specially made for him (large 
"tens," with double seams). It is one of his greatest 
regrets that the "good times" of the Second Empire are 
past, and that the people are growing daily more factious 
and more eJtacting. M. le Comte de Lange is of opinion 
that nothing will ever be done with Fiance unless there 
is a new aup-tCHai periodically on the and December 
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every ten yeais, and it is only fair to add that there are 
plenty of his colleagues who agree with him. 

M. de Lange, however, is not the only one upon whom 
the cycle of years and events has worked some change of 
opinion. After 1851 the four surviving members of the 
Hexametron lost sight of one another, each going his own 
way on diifeient roads of life. They met, again, however, 
not long ago, and by a m«e chance, at a dinner given by a 
Marquis, one of the most witty men in Paris. They were 
announced successively by the footman as " M. le Colonel 
Comte de Cr6me," " M. le Vicomte Camille de Lange," 
"M. Le Baron de Cascarot," and " M. de Laid&" CamiUe 
was a secretary of Legation at the court of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Gutta-Percha ; Cascarot was a Prefect ; your humble 
servant sported a small scarlet rosette at his buttonhole. 
The four looked at each other, coloured a little, and then 
laughed. 

Perhaps they would have felt embarrassed as to what 
to say, but happily the butler entered at that moment, 
announcing, " Madame la Marquise est servie." And we all 
went in to dinner. 
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A CONTEMPORARY STORY. 



I. 
When young Telemachus was unde^ing his competitive 
examination for the kingship of Crete, one of the questions 
set him was to define a happy man, and the wise Mentor 
who stood behind to prompt him, confoimably to a practice 
since discarded in competitive examinations, bade him 
answer that the realty happy man was he who considered 
himself so. Admitting this definition to be correct, then 
M. le Comte Fortune de Ris, deputy of the National 
Assembly, who rented a fiistHoor flat in a house of the 
Boulevard Malesherbea, Paris, where no cats or parrots 
were kept, was the happiest man out He had everything 
to make him happy, and sense enough to know it : — a 
handsome &ce, good figure, fine health, an income larger 
than people suspected — though he passed for rich — and no 
profession, save that of enjoying himself, which is a pleasant 
profession when one succeeds in it In age M. de Ris was 
two-and-forty, but looked younger; in complexion Hand 
and jovial ; in stature the same height as other Frenchmen. 
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In a genend way he was blithe-tempered, witty, and so 
thoroughly agreeable with women that he numbered more 
of them on the list of his intimate friends than would have 
stifficed for the vanity of ten less favoured beings, even 
supposing these ten to have been covetous. 

But M. de Ris was not happy because Nature had or- 
dained it so beforehand, just as she settles for us whether 
we shall have brown hair or red ; he was happy because 
for the conduct of his hfe he had laid down certain simple 
rules which experience had taught him gave happiness to 
others, and which he never transgressed. In the first place, 
he never spoke ill of people, but suffered them to think that 
he admired them sincerely all round : an illusion which did 
them no harm nor him either. In the next place, he always 
kept his word — a surer recipe for contentment than many 
persons appear to imagine, though it must be stated that he 
avoided such rash promises, as swearing to love one woman 
eternally, or vowing that he would never shake hands with 
such-and-such a friend again if he did this or that that was 
contrary to the public mood. M. de Ris's third rule was to 
render as many services as he could, and always to do so 
in such an enthusiastic way as to make the person obliged 
esteem that it was he, the recipient, who conferred the favour 
by accepting it; and that the donor was touched to the 
heart, overjoyed, and proud beyond measure at so much 
condescension. This, after mature reflection, was the only 
mode M. de Ris had been able to devise for preventing that 
each benefit conferred should become the cause of undying 
enmity. By leading persons to believe that in accepting his 
money and not returning it they were placing him under a 
lasting obligation, he had put matters upon a footing satis- 
factory and honourable to both parties. The Count's fourth 
and most important rule absolute, was to eschew pohtics. 

Now this for a deputy of the Assembly was rather a knotty 
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problan ; but M. de Ris was not a deputy through any feult 
of his own. He had been retumed in the winter of 187 1, after 
the capitulation of Paris, when an assembly had been hastily 
convoked to meet at Bordeaux, and constituencies were 
selecting the most popular men they could find, without 
much reference to their tastes or their fitness. M, de Ris 
was nominated by the electoral committee of the depart- 
ment in which he owned a country seat, and had been 
retumed out of hapd. He was much chagrined by this 
result, which was communicated to him before he had yet 
left Paris, where, during the siege, he had fought with dis- 
tinction as a commandant of Gardes Mobiles. His first 
impulse was to send in his resignation, and it is even said 
that his letter on this subject was ready signed and sealed; 
but somebody pointed out to him so eloquently that in times 
of trouble a man owes willing service to his country ; and 
somebody else produced such telling arguments to show 
that a deputy need not know more about politics than any 
ordinary man, that M. de Ris gave in. He took his seat 
at Bordeaux in the very centre of the Assembly — so 
centrally, indeed, that if you had drawn a string from 
President Gravy's chair right across the Chamber, you 
would have found Count de Ris at the end of it. This 
meant that he was a "neutral;" that between Henry V., 
the Count of Paris, Napoleon III., and the Republic, he 
had no choice whatever ; and that on every occasion where 
his vote was called for he intended recording it in such a 
way as not to compromise him. This was rather like tight- 
rope dancing, but M. de Ris's logic on the subject was 
unanswerable. "If I make a selection," said he, "before 
I know which of the four is going to win, I shall be obliged 
to adhere to It during the rest of my life under pain of 
being thought a renegade, which is absurd. The Count of 
Chambord is a prince, of great honour, whom I venerate ; 
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the Count of Paris could hold his own in point of intelli-' 
gence with any sovereign ot president in Christendom; 
Ni4>oleon III. was always extremely gracious to me, and 
decorated me with his own hand without my having ever 
asked for such a favour ; the Empress also is charmmg ; as 
for the Republic, to declare myself an anti-republican is to 
say that I don't believe we French are capable of governing 
ourselves, which is an opinion only good for foreigners." The 
party-whips endeavoured to shake this neutralism by adroit 
flatteries, and the party-wits to undennine it by banter ; but 
M. de Ris was impervious to Battery, and, when tackled by 
a wit, he puts his case in a nutshell by saying : " I know 
four ladies of equal beauty : the Marquise de Rosecroix, 
who is a L^timist ; the Countess de Potofeu, who holds 
for Louis-Philippe II. ; the Baroness de Diamantelle, who 
is enamoured of the Napoleons ; and Mdme. Garrulet, the 
deputy's wife, who is a Republican. If I were to enlist on 
the side of one of these ladies, the doors of the Other three 
would be dosed to me, and that I do not want" Whereat 
the wit would laugh, and let M. de Ris alone. In France 
they always let a man alone who kndws how to defend 
himself. It should be mentioned in passing, that M. de 
Ris's independence was not quite the effect of pohtical 
poltrooneiy, though a foreigner might have opined that 
there was a strong spice of this foible Savouring it His 
was rather the eclecticism and sceptic epicureanism of 
poUtics. He thought there was something good to be s£ud 
for every party, and said it. He also thought that to pin 
one's faith to a set of doctrines which may be as unweaiable 
in a year as last twelvemonth's fashions — to cast in one's lot 
with a particular dynasty or system which may be less long 
of life than a deciduous leaf, is the act neither of a clever 
man nor of a wise one. There was a friend of his who, 
towards the dose of Louis Philippe's reign, had taken an 
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undue interest in the Pritcfaard indemnity case. Every 
time the name of PritxJiard was mentioned this hot-headed 
patriot foamed at the mouth, rolled flaming eyeballs, and 
launched such fulminating declamations against the policy 
of M. Guizot, that he ended by exasperating a supporter of 
that statesman, who called him out, and wounded him so 
badly that his right leg had to be amputated. Alas ! who 
remembers the Pritchard case now? The hot-headed and 
crippled patriot stumped through life bitterly anathematizing 
the day when he was induced to part with his leg for a 
cause about which nobody cared a pin six months af^er it had 
been settled ; and which went clean out of the public mmd 
long before the victim of it had learned to do without 
crutches. This example had always struck M. de Ris most 
powerfully. He often thought of what it would be if he 
himself were to lose his leg in over-iealous debate, and 
though he was not a fearer of duels, having fought several 
without much detriment to himself or his adversaries, he 
caused the name "Pritchard " to be neatly set in red enamel 
on a locket which he usually wore at his watch-chain ; and 
every time he felt tempted to take an excited part in politics, 
he consulted this locket, learning thereby the great and 
prudent lesson that half the questions which set men by 
the ears are not worth the breath that is wasted on them. 
There was another excellent and cogent reason for M. de 
Ris's abstention, which was this '■ Rich, young, and clever 
as he was (for he was clever, and had been told it so often 
that he really had some excuse for being modestly conscious 
of it), he could not, had he joined a political party, have 
remained one of the nick. He must have come to the 
front, and, had his party triumphed, he must have risen to 
power, which of all things in the world was what he most 
dreaded. As a private nobleman he could pick his society 
as he pleased, flit about from palace to green-room ; be on 
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intimate temis with princes and artists, opera-singers or 
bishops ; lift his hat on a race-couise within the same five 
minutes to a duchess and a baltet-girl ; and, in a word, 
wherever he went, cotton with the pleasantest people, with- 
out feeling under any obligation to shake the hand of 
wheezy retired grocers because they were champions of the 
ministry, or listen to the emetic-like blandishments of semi- 
ofhcial journalists. Once a Minister or an ei£-Minisler, 
however, all this would be changed. Even if he had held 
office but a day he must go on stilts to the hour of his 
death, be on the alert about his dignity, and hold unim- 
peachably orthodox views as to the blending of liberty and 
order under a well-established government This was why 
he so sedulously held aloof from everything that resembled 
an opinion. This was why he always kept a quiverful of 
repartees ready for those who sought to ensnare him ; and 
this is why the head and front of his ambition amounted 
only to this — to continue leading to his dying day the 
untroubled and amusing life he had lived ever since he was 
his own master. 

However, it is not in the vastness of our wishes, but in 
the intensity of them, even when moderate, that lies the 
danger of disappointment : and we introduce M. de Ris on 
a moTning of last autumn when there happened to him one 
of those grievous things which prove how utterly vain are all 
human calculations. 

It was about nine o'clock. Wrapped in a velvet dressing- 
gown, the Count was seated in his toilet-room, opposite a 
bright fire of beech logs, and looking out of the window to 
watch cozily the rime of October frost bebg melted off the 
trees by the early sun. This was not in Paris, but at the 
Count's country seat, distant about two hours by rail from 
town — an agreeable place, made up of mediaeval picturesque- 
ness and modem comfort, and situated in a district where 
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revolutions and issues of tenpenny bank-notes had no effect 
upon the inhabitants. The Count was slaying there for a 
couple of days' rest between two visits to the shooting-boxes 
of indefatigable Nimrod friends, and, having arrived laCe the 
evening before, he had luxuriated in bed this morning rather 
longer than was his wont when within gunshot of well- 
stocked coverts. M. Narcisse, his confidential valet, entered 
with a tray bearing his master's chocolate, newspapers, and 
letters, and laid these things on a hand-table near the arm- 
chair. Then, this done, he said with that lively and irre- 
pressible tendency to converse which one had better not 
discourage in a French servant under pain of rendering him 
sulky : — " What a morning, M. le Comte ! I suppose M. le 
Comte intends going over the estate ? " 

" I suppose I must, Narcisse," smiled his master, showing 
not much disposition to move, but rather drawing nearer 
to the fire ; and he took another glance at the window. 
" These rounds of inspection to poultry yards and pig- 
troughs are rounds of tribulation, Narcisse, You must lay 
me out my thickest boots, die yellow gaiters, and the 
velveteen coaL I am not likely to meet anybody." 

"Your neighbour Mdme, de Claire arrived at the Chateau 
de Beaupr^ last night, M. le Comte," answered Narcisse, 
quite discreetly. 

It was the forte of M. Narcisse, was discretion ; for all 
which he was a brisk valet with eyebrows like two circum- 
flex accents, which gave him a perpetual air of astonishment, 
also a trick of doing everything in a headlong way, as if he 
were haunted by the constant vision of express trains about 
to start without him. 

" Eh ? Mdme. de Claire is at the castle ? " ejaculated M. 
de Ris, rousing himself completely at the name which his 
servant had pronounced, and casting a third and much more 
wide-awake glance at the window. " Ah ! I see the sun is 
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shining, Mardsse, so, instead of the velveteen, perhaps I 
may as well air that new shooting-suit I have not yet worn ; 
and — stay — as to the boots, I won't have the thickest — not 
the thickest of all I mean — those vith the nails — a medium 
pair will do." 

M. Narcisse was just then bustling about the room at the 
rate of ten miles the hour, and setting out lazor^ strop, and 
shaving-brush on the dressing-table, as if an imaginaiy guard 
had just rung the train-bell for an instantaneous departure. 
He finished his precipitate work to his satisfaction, and then 
vanished to fetch the suit that had never been worn and the 
boots that were not the thickest M. de Ris, the while, left 
alone, and still thinking apparently of Mdme. de Claire, 
gazed pensively for a short space into the fire. His reverie 
— which seemed to be a not unpleasant one — may have 
lasted a couple of minutes ; then he turned to his chocolate 
and his letters, slowly stirring the one in its cup and ex- 
amining the envelopes of the others before opening them. 

The Count's gallant proclivities brought so many feminine 
missives into his hands that there was nothing novel in the 
fact that four out of the seven letters on his tray should be 
in ladies' writing. There were two mauve envelopes, a 
primrose, and a pale blue one, all addressed ia that cramped 
and pointed calligraphy which speaks of the hard sharpness 
of French steel nibs— these instruments seeming, indeed, 
specially designed by Providence to check the torrents of 
correspondence which would flow from a Frenchwoman's 
mind, if only the native pens would glide more smoothly over 
the paper. M. de RJs read his tetters attentively, and it 
looked as if they entertained him, for he was nearly three- ■ 
quartei^-of-an-hour over them. At the conclusion he took 
out of a Dresden bowl, shaped like a dog's head, enough 
Turkish tobacco to roU himself a cigarette, and prepared for 
the other epistles, one of which he recognised as coming 
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from a friend who wrote with energy about Croatian ques- 
tions, another as a tradesman's circular, and the third, of 
which he now observed for the first time was not stamped 
but fhmlced. 

There must have been something very foreboding about 
the look of this last envelope, for at the sight of it the Count 
Stopped halfway in his cigarette work and began with 
sudden but rapidly growing apprehension to turn the letter 
over between his fingers. How had he come not to notice 
before that the envelope was one of those whitey-brown 
ones in which Government correspondence is sent ? that 
the post-mark was " Versailles P " and that the seal bore the 
private crest of an extremely Great Personage under the 
Republic? He changed colour slightly. What could it 
be ? The Assembly was not sitting then, so it could not 
enclose a letter of convocation. The extremely Great Per- 
sonage was not likely to be issuing cards for a dinner-patty 
at that time of the year, so it could not be that He mused 
and mused ; and the clouds gathered over his brow as over 
a sunny sky in April. Then he poured himself out a glass 
of water and drank it ; and, as strong men in moments of 
emotion like to be standing, he stood up and leaned against 
the mantel-shelf whilst he broke the seal. 

This is what the whitey-brown envelope contained : — 

" VeriailUs, Odt^/er — , 1871. 
" My deak Count de Ris, 

"As you have heard, the Ministership for the Cochin 
China colonies has just become vacant, and I write without 
delay to offer you the post It has given me veiy great satis- 
£iction to observe how, amid the interested strife of parties, 
you have acknowledged no flag but patriotism, and have 
constantly seconded the Government by your firm and en- 
lightened votes; it has also been a no small sonrce of 
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pleasure to me to perceive that your excellent example has 
been followed by other members of the Assembly who have 
grouped themselves round you, and now look up to you as 
their leader. In this time of national mourning, when the 
efforts of all good citizens should be directed towards the 
regeneration of their country, the qualities which recommend 
a Minister are essentially those which you possess : impar- 
tiality, amiability, and zeal for the public good — also ante- 
cedents free from ties to any political factions or individual. 
I am well aware that in asking you to undertake duties 
fraught with great responsibility, and entailing a large sacri- 
fice of daily time and anxiety, I am making a heavy demand, 
without having any adequate return to offer save the 
opportunity of widening your sphere of public usefulness. 
But I do not hesitate because the more arduous the labour 
and the less the reward so much the greater I know will be 
your tendency to accept Trusting, therefore, that I may 
have the gratification of hearing an affirmative reply from 
your own lips at Versailles, to-moirow, I beg you to believe, 
my dear Count de Ris, in the assurance of my high regard." 

And here followed the signature. 

Now this was pleasant. As crowning result of twenty 
years' careful strategy, it was worth commending to those 
who believe in the science of life. The Count stood for a 
moment like a man who has turned up the two of spades 
when he wanted the ace of diamonds, and the imlucky letter 
weighed down his hand to his side as if it had been written 
on sheet lead. He looked so stunned thai on M. Narcisse 
reappearing with the suit that had never been worn and the 
medium boots, that domestic gave a start, and exclaimed : 
"Dear me! Is there anything the matter? Is M. le 
Comteill?" 
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To which the Count, shaking off his torpor, replied with 
an abrapt vehemence which made M. Narcisse's eyebrows 
stand up more circumflexly than ever ;— " Matter ! Yes, 
everything is the matter. Do you know what a Minister 
is?" 

yi, Narclsse stood dangling the boots in his right hand 
and pressing the clothes to his heart with hia left arm. He 
appeared to turn the matter over in his mind and then 
answered : — " A Minister, M. le Comte, lives in a mansion 
with sentries at the door ; the newspapers cut jokes at him ; 
he has a salary of a hundred thousand francs a year, and 
when a revolution comes he is obliged to escape in dis- 
guise." 

" Yes, that* s it, escape in disguise," answered the Count 
grimly, as this new feature in a Minister's privilege recurred 
to him. " Joked at by the papers and escape in disguise — 
there you have it in ten words. Well, Narcisse, they want 
to make a Minister of he ! " 

M. Narcisse dropped both the boots, and in trying to 
recover them let go the clothes. When he had picked them 
up he looked very red, and with wonder-lit eyes said : — 

"They want to make a Minister of M. le Comte ? Well 

(here his voice broke into an excited gallop) ; well, I hope 
Monsieur will not neglect this opportunity of seeing that 
my brother Hyacinthe gets that post of Garde Champgtre 
which he has long been asking. Then there is my other 
brother Jasmin who was promised the military medal, and, 
as I often say, for a government to promise and not to 
keep is to make men revolutionary, though for the matter 
of that I have no sympathy with the Commune nor with 
M. Gambetta, who, I think, is just as bad, for, as I often 
say, when a man stirs up the elements of popular discord 
which ought never to be allowed under a strong government, 
and places himself at their head, he is responsible for all 
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the breakages. And I don't think either that the wife of 
my cousin Jacques was well served by the Indemnity 
Commission, for it is certain that the largest of her two p^ 
weighing a rhundred and eighty-seven pounds, and a perfect 
picture, was eaten by the Prussians, who never paid, being 
thieves ; and, as I often say, for a Government to stand such 
things , . . . " 

" Go to the devil," burst in Count de Ris. " At least go 
and order the phaeton round in half-an-hour, and fetch me 
some visiting clothes," 

II. 

Less than fifty minutes after the perusal of his letter, the 
Count was driving up the avenue that led to the Chateau de 
Beaupr^ the residence of his neighbour Mdme. de Claire. 
He had taken the most irrevocable resolution not to accept 
the post offered him, and during the ten minutes' ride 
between his own house and Beaupr^ Park he had pondered 
over a dozen different forms of declinatory replies to the 
Great Personage's dispatch. What did they mean by offer- 
ing him a post for which he was unfitted by taste, nature, 
and social training i> He whipped his horses with such 
vigour that John, his English groom, who sat behind him, 
and was unused to this way of dealing with high-mettled 
cattle, wondered what had come over the "guv'nor." 
Certainly there was no other answer possible to such a 
proposal but a courteous and decided — yes, that was it, 
courteous and decided — no. Nevertheless the Count wanted 
somebody to tell him he was quite right in his resolve, to pat 
him morally on the back as it were, and assure him that 
nothing could be more reasonable and proper than his 
conduct ; and this is why he called upon Mdme. de Claire, 
of whose good sense he bad the best opinion. 
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The Baroness de Claire was the widow of a nobleman 
considerably older than herself, who had died, leaving her 
a large fortune. She was twenty-eight, and a woman of great 
beauty and tact, who exercised a queen's sway over the 
whole department, and whom M. de Ris classed quite apart 
when dividing his feminine acquaintances into categories. 
If Mdme, de Claire had been less graceful, less sweet- 
tempered, less eminently womanlike, she might have passed 
for a strong-minded woman, for her thoughts were not cast 
in those common-place moulds which fabricate thoughts by 
the hundred thousand on a uniform pattern for common- 
place people. But as something of the notion of ill-cut 
gowns, and down on the upper lip, attaches to the tenn 
" strong-minded " in reference to ladies, Mdme. de Claire 
did not deserve the epithet She was all that a woman 
should be ; and if men could have coined a new word to 
express the blending of all that is amiable and good with 
what is sensible and clever, they would have inaugurated it 
in her honour. 

She was in a morning room when the Count was intro- 
duced, and exquisitely dressed in a peignoir of buff cashmere, 
with wide trimming of white lace romid the edges, and loose 
sleeves, and a lace scarf round the waist In the rich 
clusters of her black hair she had set a scarlet rose ; and a 
small cross of black pearls that hmig to a velvet ribbon 
served to show off the snowy outline of her throat She 
was arrai^ng flowers in a Japanese vase ; and beside her, 
with her tiny dimpled chin resting on the table's edge, stood 
Mdlle. Lucie her daughter, a tittle roite of a thing four years 
old, who held her apron full of the dew-wet flowers, and 
handed them up one by one to her mother as they were 
wanted. There was an air of home and gaiety about the 
tastefully furnished room, which offered many a pretty knick- 
knack for the sun to try iu golden airows on ; and through 
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the muslin curtains which were closed to prevent the ingress 
of autumn wasps, who might have waged war on Miss Lucie, 
came a fresh healthy scent of morning, with twittering of 
blithesome sparrows. 

The servant announced : " Monsieur le Comte de Ris," 
and Mdme. de Claire held out her hand with one of her 
bri^t smiles. 

" You are most welcome, my dear Count I only returned 
yesterday, and Lucie and I were just wondering together 
whether our good fortune would send us any visitors." 

"You see before you the most perplexed of men," 
answered the Count, raising her hand to his lips — for one 
is glad to state that Anglomania has not yet generalized in 
France that charming mode of salutation which consists in 
squeezing a lady's hand and working it up and down like a 
pump-handle, — " the most perplexed of men, who comes to 
beg alms of you in the shape of advice," added he, proceed- 
ing to salute Mdlle. Lucie, whom he Med up and kissed. 

"I dot a noo doll, une grande poupee avec bloo eyes, tu 
sais, monsieur," observed Miss Lucie, who, having a Scotch 
nurse and an English governess, spoke at times a very odd 
jumble of languages. 

" Then Lucie had better leave us," said Mdme. de Claire 
with an apologetic glance towards the little thing, who was 
the miniature portrait of herself. " You will find her terribly 
noisy if she remains. Put down the rest of the flowers, 
Lucie, and make your best curtsy to M. de Ris." 

" Oh, Lucie and I are old friends," replied M, de Ris ; 
" she shall sit on my knee ; " and Mdlle. Lucie, who foresaw 
that her withdrawal might lead to an hour's spelling lesson 
in the company of Miss Thompson, the governess, pro- 
tested ; " Je ne talkerai pas, m a man , j'^couterai tout ce que 
le monsieur says." 

On that understanding Mdlle. Lucie was allowed to sit on 
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the visitor's knee and play with his watch-chain, where the 
name "Pritchard," embossed on the locket, soon engaged 
her undivided attention. Mdme. de Claiie took her place 
on the sofa opposite a tambour frame, on which shone, half 
completed, one of those smart chasubles which French 
ladies fill their leisure by embroidering for the country 
clergy. M. de £is then drew out the letter of the Great 
Personage, and handed it to the Baroness, beginning at the 
same time to unfold his most painful story. 

" Then it is true ? " said Mdme. de Claire, returning him 
the letter with a smile after reading its contents, and making 
a slight inclination of the head, which might be constraed 
into a congratulation. " I saw it announced in the papers, 
but it was only mentioned as a rumour." 

" It is in the papers already ! " exclaimed the Count in 
real consternation. "Then the matter is worse than I 
expected. They have done that in order to make it more 
difRcult for me to refuse. But I shall not be caught for all 
that 1 111111 refuse." 

"You will refuse?" echoed the Baroness, quite quietly, 
and working at her chasuble. 

"Why ? Is not such your advice ? " inquired the Count, 
a little astonished, and he unhooked his watch-chain to 
facilitate MdUe. Lucie's inspection. 

"That must depend on the reasons you have to give," 
said she, raising her large, clear eyes, and fixing them on 
him interrogatively. 

" P-B-i-T — Prit," broke in MdUe. Lucie, in a speculative 
whisper, "c-h-a-r-d — chat — Prit-chat" — (here a pause). 
"Dat is zoor cafs name: le chat Prit?" and she softly 
nudged the Count's elbow. " Dis moi de quelle couleur il 
est, black or tabby, ton chat Prit ? " 

The name of the missionary who was nearly being the 
cause of a war between France and Englanc^ lisped out 
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from between Mdlle. Lucie's small lips, acted like a clarion 
upon the distressed Count, waking him to sudden eloquence. 
Mdme. de Claire wanted his reasons : he gave them her. 
Quickly, and with that fervour which fires us all when we 
speak of oui own hardships, he sketched the unruffled life 
he had led hitherto, and grew pathetic about the proposal 
that tended to transform him in four-and-twenty hours from 
the happiest man in all Paris into the most wretched Cabinet 
Minister of all Europe. It was like a shell falling upon a 
pleasure villa ; a'blight settling upon a tree ; a drug mingling 
with wine — anything that was unexpected, needless, and 
- unkind Why had they not appealed to one of those men 
who are constantly running after appointments, like a certain 
eiUble quadruped after truffles ? There are plenty of thera 
encumbering the Versailles lobbies — men who did not care 
for the jibes of the press nor blink koo-tooing to grocer- 
politicians, and whose consciences were not sensitive to a 
peccadillo more or less when it suited the public good, or 
their own. A Minister should be a man with vigorous 
lungs, forward of speech, and impressed with the belief that 
Heaven had put him where he was to sit upon the public 
like a hair shirt, without paying heed to remonstrances. No 
man was fit to be a Minister who could not shed opportune 
tears over his own civic virtues, his integrity, his disinte- 
restedness ; and yet fight with desperate energy whenever an 
attempt was made to unseat him. Nobody had ever seen 
a Minister take his place in a Cabinet with the private wish 
to be relieved from his emoluments as soon as possible. 
This would Ije a breach of faith towards one's colleagues, a 
precedent likely to create confusion and bring the ministerial 
office into ridicule. Thus argued M. le Comte de Ris for 
the better part of a quarter-of-an-hour, while Mdme. de Claire, 
continuing to embroider, listened patiendy and attentively. 
Mdlle. Lucie, less patient and attentive, slipped at an early 
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Stage of the argument off the Cousfs knees and went to 
fetch off the hearthrug her Angora kitten, Minette, with a 
view to establishing points of comparison by-and-by between 
this much-favouied cat and the Count's own chat, Prit. 

"And now," said the Count, by manner of conclusion, "I 
do hope you approve of all I have said ; for I mean to be 
guided entirely by your advice as to the way in which I 
ought to decline this unreasonable offer." 

The Baroness paused in her work and looked up. 

"Well, there are two kinds of advices, my dear Count; 
the first of which I may call ' constitutional,' for it consists 
in coming with a set of resolutions already framed in one's 
own mind, and asking somebody simply to ratify them. If 
it be constitutional advice you want, then I say that your 
pleas are very humorous, and that you cannot do better 
than follow your own inclination. Only I think I would go . 
in person to Versailles and state my reasons for refusing. 
It is more polite than writing. The other advice is the 
candid . . ." and with a slight smile Mme. de Claire bent 
over her chasuble again. 

" Please give me candid advice," answ^ed the Count, 
after a moment's hesitation, and looking both resigned and 
miserable ; " I could bear anything from you, even blame." 

"My candid advice, then, is, that you should accept the 
offer," said Mdme. de Claire gently. " You say that you 
are dismayed at the unsettled condition of affairs ? this is 
reason the more for lending your aid to calm us. You uige 
that you have not the qualities necessary for the pos^ that I 
think is excess of modesty." 

The Count looked crushed. 

" You cannot surely think it is my duty to set myself up 
as a butt for all the journalists and coffee-house orators of 
this scribbling, chattering nation ? " said he. 

" Duty is a big word, and a man can only judge fra him- 
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self where his duty lies. But if every man of education and 
influence refused to serve his countiy, what would become 
of us?" 

" I risked my life without hesitation," broke in the Count, 
expostulating. "And I would give up every franc of my 
fortune tomorrow, if it could do France any good." 

" Life and money are the two things to which men of 
your rank hold least," answCTed Mdme. de Claire; "but 
supposing you were to sacrifice that for which you really 
do care — a little of youi time, your habits, some of your 
comforts?" 

She glanced up at him gaily, almost coaxingly, and her 
manner of speaking was so sensible and feeling, that he 
knew not what to say. In his inmost heart the conviction 
arose that having asked her advice so far, he was now bound 
to follow it; and this added to his embarrassment But as 
she proceeded to review, in her musical voice, all the 
objections he had raised, and found a pithy, well-put answer 
to each, another sentiment overshadowed the first, and he 
began dimly to discern a career of useful labour and fame 
opening to him, where at first he had seen only gloom and 
annoyance. After all, he was a man of birth, whose ancestors 
had at different times and in divers ways done service to the 
state ; and be was the only one of his line who had set his 
heart's ambition on doing nothing. ^Vhat was this but 
selfishness 7 He might veil his conduct under what para- 
doxes he pleased, his aversion to office was due to motives 
that were not very noble or very creditable. Of a sudden 
it occurred to him that in arguing him out of his apathy as 
she was doing, Mdme. de Claire must feel a certain amount 
of contempt for a man who needed thus to be spurred on to 
duties which a spirited mind would have undertaken at once 
with eagerness and pride. This thought filipped his French- 
man's vanity as with a whip, and he felt himself reddening 
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to the roots of his hair. He was on the point of exclaiming 
that he saw it all now, and thanking his hostess for unsealing 
his eyes ; but he was arrested by the reflection that he really 
and truly had no pohtical opinions to use as a banner on 
commencing his official career, and this was certainly an 
impediment, for political convictions are not extemporized 
in a minute like puns or riddles. However, it was in quite 
an altered and appeased tone that he urged this new diffi- 
culty, and said : " If I only had a belief in some system or 
other I By rights I ought to be a Bourbonist, but in that 
party faith is required, and a certain dash of fanaticism. To 
be an Orleanist one must needs believe in the panaceal 
virtues of parliaments, whereas parliaments have never 
cured anything in France. If I took to Bonapartism I 
should be obliged to agitate for plebiscitums — Heaven help 
me I — as if our last plebisdtum were not enough I " 

" Then be a Repubhcan," swd Mdme. de Claire. 

He started a little, for such a suggestion in Mdme. de 
Claire's mouth was unlocked for. Was this the brilliant 
courted Baroness whose husband's shield numbered so 
many quarterisgs that it looked like a harlequin's coat? 
He would have thought she was mocking him, but for her 
perfect gravity. 

"Republicanism," she said, "is a word which we have 
converted into a bugbear because we have always associated 
it with noisy people. « But why not try and make of it the 
Government of France by all the most distinguished French- 
men? I can scarcely myself in these times understand a 
man having any other aim. If it were possible to restore the 
loyalty of the people, sudi as it was in the days when they 
worshipped the king and touched his gannents to be cured 
of diseases, then I should pray for the return of Henri V. 
But as this cannot be, and as the only kingship we seem 
able to ^tolerate is an expedient that has the bare name 
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of royalty without any of its privileges or prestige, and which 
besides leads us into distracting revolutions every twenty 
years, why not adopt at once the form of govenunent which 
^;rees best with such theories as we still do respect ; they 
are not many but they are good : individual meri^ equality, 
and the popular will ? " 

He was surprised, though not disagreeably. 

"I have often thought myself," he rejoined, "what a 
blessing it would be if we could sink our differences into a 
common system that would bring all parties into co-opera^ 
tion. But Republicanism has never succeeded anywhere, 
not even in the United States, where it is comiption 
organized, and where it will collapse as soon as the country 
is peopled enough and respectable enough to wish for 
honest institutions. The constituti<Mi of England seems the 
utmost to which we can aspire, though I do not even see 
how we are to found that" 

" Nor shall we," answered Mdme. de Claire. " England 
is England, and the Liberal papers there call the Queen 
'her Most Gracious Majesty;' until our own Opposition 
journals do the same I cannot see what hope there is of 
copying a state of things which is based on religious 
reverence for the sovereign ; it would be lilte trying to make 
a watch without the mainspring. As to Republicanism," 
added she, with a touch of patriotic pride that was not 
without spirit, "I think we are a great nation enough, my 
dear Count, to set precedents instead of following them. 
Republicanism has failed up to this moment because you 
noblemen, instead of regarding it as the government of all, 
have treated it as a mere paity. You have given it over to 
be championed by all the most vexing people in the 
country, and then you complain of it having such un- 
mannerly advocates I Why not be Republicans yourselves, 
and study to make Republicanism properly understood : 
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there is no fonn of govemmtot under which your influence 
would be greater or more respected ? For, as you may sup- 
pose, I am not advocating a Republic with Mr. Rhetorician 
fliis or Mr. Iconoclast that at its head, and a whole atten- 
dant train of supporters fresh from the tavern. That is the 
caricature of Republicanism. My Republic would be the 
rule of talent and merit under all its forms. No man should 
be exiled because he was a prince, nor excluded from the 
chance of honour because he was poor. There should be 
liberty of speech and pen for all ; dukes and counts should 
bear their titles if it pleased them, though no more empty 
distinctions should be conferred, and the only diSerence 
between this Republicanism and Monarchy would be that 
instead of setting over us a privileged family to rule by dint 
of perpetual amps-d'ktai and amid constant panics, you 
gentlemen, who would make up two legislative chambers, 
should elect periodically the most eminent man among you 
to govern the country for so many years accordmg to your 
directions. I am sure that under such a system as this, that 
is, with Republicanism put under the' safeguard of birth and 
genius, the fussy agitators who axe now the high priests of 
the party would be reduced to making themselves royalists 
to attract public attention." 

The debate, which grew more and more one-sided and 
more and more convincing to the one who played the 
passive part in it, was prolonged during a few minutes until 
interrupted by Mdlle. Lucie, who emerging from behind the 
sofa with the cat Minette in her aims, took it up to the 
Count and hud it on his knees, saying with becoming 
seriousness : " Dis moi, is he aussi blanc que this, your cat 
Prit?" 

"What does Lucie mean by your cat Prit?" asked 
Mdme. de Clare, amused. 

The Count explained, laughing, to what uses he had put 
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the clerical naine of Pritchard, and then taking off his watch- 
chain completely, he wound it two or three times rousd 
Mdlle. Lucie's plump and pink little wrist : it made a pretty 
bracelet 

"I have no fiirtheruse for it now," he said, "and you 
must keep it, Lucie, as a souvenir of what your mamma did 
for an incorrigible idler— taught him that we are here to 
work and not always to please ourselves." 

" Then I shall next hear from you at Versailles," observed 
Mdme. de Claire, with an expression of very pardonable 
pleasure at the success her argimients had wrought 

Mdlle. Lucie, one is compelled to state, had vanished 
behind the sofa with a forefinger in her mouth and her eyes 
fixed upon her trinket, as if she apprehended being bidden 
to return it 

" I am like a knight you will have armed for the fray," 
answered the Count, rising to go, " I have both sword and 
banner," 

"And I am certain you will distinguish yourself in the 
lists," she rejoined kindly. 

" I could not but act well," he said, " if I had always at 
hand an adviser like yourself" 

His voice was somewhat earnest as he bowed. 

She blushed very slightly, and he took his leave. On his 
way from Beaupr^ to his own park, and thence, an hour 
later, to the railway station, John, the groom, noticed that he 
handled his horses with much greater tenderness than he 
had done that morning. As for M. Narcisse, the valet, he 
noticed nothing; for having heard from the Count's own 
lips that it was his intention to accept the seat in the 
Cabinet ofTered him, that excellent servant was wrapped in 
meditation as to whether it would not be more politic, 
before urging the claims of his relatives on the Government 
to solicit d* that power (in his master's person) something 
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for himself— say, a snug bureau de tabac in a good quarter 
of Paris, or a place on the customs with a furnished house, 
a salary of three thousand francs a year, and perquisites. 

III. 

When the appointment of M. le Comte de Ris to the 
Ministership of the Cochin China colonies became an 
authentic iact, duly notified to the world in the columns of 
the Journal Offidd, the event gave rise to much discussion. 
It was at a critical moment when the public mind, uncertain 
as to whether the Government were leanmg towards mon- 
archy or the opposite extreme, looked anxiously for the first 
appointment which should furnish a precise indication. As 
it was, the appointment furnished nothing, and was conse- 
quently, from the official point of view, an extremely clever 
move. Half the journals in Paris were convinced that the 
Count was a Monarchist ; the other half were equally per- 
suaded that he was a Republican. Controversies of great 
bitterness, and in which much irony was lavished, w«^ 
waged on this subject between rival prints ; and then the 
newspapers of each inimical section took to fighting 
pleasantly among themselves as to which exact shade of 
Monorchism or Republicanism the new Minister belonged 
to. This lasted a week, during which the illustrated sheets 
published portrait engravings of him, and the photographers 
Stuck his cartes-de-visite in their windows at one franc 
apiece. Provincial and foreign journalists also called to 
beg for biographical details ; and an " Own Correspondent " 
from New York appeared one morning at breakfast-time 
to interview him through the nose, and ask whether he 
were any relation to Count de Ris, who had fought under 
I^^Lyette, and either beaten or been beaten by the English. 
Then, this inauguradve hubbub over, the public folded its 
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arms and waited patiently to see the Cochin China Minister 
at work. 

This work was of necessity, at first, occult As the 
Assembly was not sitting, no opportunity eicisted for a public 
display, and after the Count had received his portfolio at 
the hands of the President, made his bow to Mdme. Thiers, 
and exchanged visits with all his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
be had nothing important to do but to take formal posses- 
sion of his two official residences at Versailles and in Paris. 
A certain degree of solemnity usually attends these instal- 
lations, and the Count found the whole staff of his office 
marshalled, in dress-coats and white ties, to receive him. 
Truth to say, he was not in very good spirits. He had felt 
sad on leaving his luxurious rooms on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes for the bleak apartments which the nation put 
at his disposal in the Palace of Versailles; and though 
M. Narcisse had assured him with some elation that no less 
a peraon than Louis XV, had once slept in the chamber 
where he was going to rest, this piece of glory had cheered 
him but slighdy. Then a sigh had escaped him at behold- 
ing on a wall, as he drove along, the Gymnase playbill 
announcing the VUiU dt Nixes. He had not yet seen this 
last play of Dumas, and if it had not been for bis official 
dignity, he should have been going to dine snugly at the 
Caf^ Anglais that night, then afterwards to the Gymnase, and 
between the acts he should have gone behind the scenes to 
compliment MdUe. DescWe, and have a quarter of an hour's 
chat with Mdllcs. Fieison and Massia He was, finther, 
painfully impressed by the awe-stricken look which fell on 
the countenance of the sentiy who saluted him as he 
alighted. He was not accustomed to see people so horribly 
frightened at his approach. 

However, state is state, and the clerks in the reception- 
room looked very stately. There were clerks of every 
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shape, magnitude, and denomination — head clerks, first 
clerks, second clerks, third clerks, assistant clerks, super- 
numerary clerks, copying clerks ; — in short, more than the 
pen can enumerate ; and all these clerks bowed like one 
clerk as he dawned magisterially upon their eyesight To 
his left walked the Under-Secretary of State for the Cochin 
China Department, a middle-aged Parliamentarian of great 
tongue power, who had been very strong on the estimates 
during its Opposition days, but had somewhat neglected 
this branch ever since his own salary had been included in 
the budget This fellow-worker acted as his master of the 
ceremonies, and whispered names as they sidled along. 
The Count strove generously by his urbane demeanour to 
provoke something like a sign of life and welcome on the 
starched faces of the sea of subordinates, but the effort was 
vain, and the chilliness of the whole scene so reacted on 
him that he felt his back-bone becoming ironized, like that 
of a provincial mayor who has received the honour of 
knighthood. At that niinute he thanked Heaven that the 
photographers who sold him for tenpence on the Boulevards 
were not behind to knock off a new set of portraits ; for 
catching sight of himself in a glass, he thought he had never 
looked so stiff and ridiculous. He had no leisure, though, 
to pursue his reflections on this topic any further, for by this 
time he had come to the end of the clerks and reached 
a spot where stood, mingling with the clerks, and yet 
distinct from them, as who should say a steeple forming 
part of the church, and yet overtopping it, a man of 
venerable mien, with a smooth bald head, who made 
obeisance to him with humble yet collected courtesy. 

Impossible to look more imposing than this hairless 
veteran, who resembled an image of Nestor, king of the 
Fylians, shaved and in modem garb. Deep reverence, not 
unmingled with dread, was observable in the Fadiamentaiy 
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SecttUay's manner as he introduced him: — "The Per- 
manent Irresponsible Under Secretary, Monsieur Jobus." 

The Count had never heard of the pennanent and irre- 
sponsible M. Jobus ; but a man who has never heard tell of 
a sphinx is not the less moved at the sight of one. M. Jobus 
was the Cochin China oHice in septuagenarian form. People 
in the outer world talked of the Cochin China office, its 
doings, its mistakes; but they laboured under a wrong 
impression. That office was M. Jobus ; its doings were his 

doings, its mistakes were his^ no, its mistakes were those 

of the Parliamentary Under Secretary, or of the Parliamen- 
tary Minister, both responsible. M, Jobus, as above said, 
was irresponsible. Ministries might fall and dynasties go 
away by tram, but M. Jobus remained where he was. Now 
and then the wrong-headed public would gel up with the 
notion that things were being done at the Cochin China 
office which ought not to be done ; and there would be an 
agitation about it in the papers, then speeches about it in 
the legislature, finally splits about it in the Cabinet, resulting 
in the retirement of some Cochin China Minister and his 
parliamentary henchman. But after this matters would go 
on at the Cochin China office exactly as they had done 
before, because in dismissing the Minister and his henchman 
people had overlooked M. Jobus, which was as if the pas- 
sengers of the ship that bore Jonah to Tarshish had thrown 
the captain overboard but overlooked Jonah. In dealing 
with the affairs of the nation, of the office, or with his own 
affairs personally, M. Jobus always seemed to bear in mind 
the golden fact that he was pennanent and irresponsible. 
If anybody belonging to the office fell athwart him, M. 
Jobus visited him with his displeasure, and this is what 
would then sometimes happen : — The person visited by the 
permanent irresponsibility of M, Jobus would appeal to 
M, Jobus's responsible chief j but as this gentleman, being 
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not permanent but fleeting, seldom knew much or Indeed 
anything of office matters, he would refer back the appeal to 
M. Jobus for particulars ; in other words, ask for M. Jobus's 
opinion on' his own judgment And this might happen 
several times over, so that frequently a person who held in 
his possession five or six epistolary condemnations from 
successive Cochin China Ministers would virtually possess 
but one reply— that dictated and redictated by M. Jobus, 
who had acted in the matter as prosecutor, judge of first 
instance, judge of first appeal, and judge of final appeal. 
One is happy to add, however, that M. Jobus was a fimc- 
tionaiy highly appreciated by all who had ever been brought 
into harmonious contact with him. People had even been 
heard to speculate as to what the Cochin China office would 
ever do if deprived of his services ; for, indeed, men like 
M. Jobus are not manufactured out of hand in a day. They 
can only be produced by a long, most delicately nmrtured, 
and most carefully guarded career of irresponsibility. 

The Count gazed for a few seconds at Monsieur Jobus as 
if an inward voice told him that here was an official of 
greater weight than appeared on the surface ; then, by way 
of beginning an acquaintance, he said he would always rely 
on M. Jobus's zeal — at which M. Jobus bowed ; that he put 
the greatest confidence in M. Jobus's abilities— M. Jobus 
bowed anew ; and that he hoped often to have the pleasure 
of seeing M. Jobus again, whereupon there was a rustlii^ 
down the whole line of clerks, like the shaking of aspen 
leaves set in motion by the wind. Somehow the Count 
could not help imagining there was a symptom of ironical 
mirth in this rustling. It reminded him of the diabolical 
notes which accompany the mitd-worded serenade in Don 
Gtovawti. 

The presentation being over, the new Minister was about 
to pass into his study, but the Parliamentary Secretary, 
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taking alann, whispered that it would be contrary to all 
usage not to make a speech. A speech — why a speech? 
What could the Count have to say to all these gentlemen 
who were eyeing him as if he were somebody admitted on 
sufferance, and intruding rather unwarrantably, on the whole, 
into their comfortable midst? However, the hungry ex- 
pression in the stare of the clerks and the expectant air on 
the physiognomy of M. Jobus, told so plainly that without 
oratory of some sort the day's programme would be con- 
sidered incomplete, that he stood still and in a polite 
conversational tone said — 

"Gentlemen, — I shall not forget that which I am per- 
suaded is the guiding maxim of your own conduct, that we 
are the servants of the public, and should make it a point of 
honour to discharge the duties confided to us in the fullest 
way we honestly can. If we bear this in mind, and are 
conscientious as regards the quality of our labour as well as 
its quantity, I have every hope that on the day we part we 
shall do so mutually pleased with one another." 

This was not quite the kind of speech that had been 
expected, and it caused a moment's astonishment How- 
ever, allowance must be made for a Minister new to his 
work. The venerable M. Jobus started an applauding 
murmur, and all the clerks echoed the applauding murmur, 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary chiming in with a sono- 
rous "Good, good," such as those he delivered in the 
House, when official persons were holding forth. Never- 
theless, the more did the venerable and irresponsible M, 
Jobus ponder upon the speech of his new chief, once the 
latter had withdrawn, the less did he like it That reference 
to the pubhc was singularly infelicitous. What had the 
public to do with the Cochin China office ? Other Minis- 
ters, when they made inaugurative harangues, began with 
a compliment to their predecessors, which was a courtly 
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custom and innocuous, that ought not lightly to be set aside. 
Then they extolled the institutions under which they were 
living, cautioned their hearers against the perils of anaichy, 
and wound up with the promise that they would be the 
fathers of all the clerks and subalterns in their departments. 
M. Jobus had seen fiill a score Ministeis come and go who 
had been fathers to the Cochin China office ; and this sort 
of eloquence wrought no evil It was easily digestible, like 
good pastry — very different from allusions to the " quanti^ " 
and " quality " of labour, the honest discharge of con- 
scientious duties, and so on. M. Jobus fancied he felt 
somethit^ disquietingly hard under this speech. He had 
read of iron hands covered with velvet gloves, and, though 
he had never met with such a thing, he opined it must have 
some such touch as this. His usual peace of mind was far 
from restored when, an hour afler the speech, the Minister 
commanded his attendance to learn from him the current 
business of the office. 

He found the Count already at woi^ opening despatches, 
and fresh primed with informatitm which the Parliamentary 
Secretary had given him. . This Parliamentary Secretary 
made his exit as M. Jobus entered, and then the Count, 
motioning his new interlocutor to a handsome and uncom- 
fortable chair with an eighteenth-century bact, listened 
with great patience, and with more than expedient interest, 
for a space exceeding two hours to all that he had to say. 
Fresh Ministers are usually inquisitive, but not, sighed 
M. Jobus, to this extent The Permanent Irresponsible 
was surprised, taken aback, and gradually alarmed to the 
depths of his soul by the probing nature of the questions 
which the new Minister put, by his minuteness in having 
every detail elaborately explained before passing on to the 
next one, by his evident intention, in a word, to master all 
the items of his departmental labours thoroughly, just as if 
L 
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it was he who meant to be everything in the Cochin China 
House instead of M. Jobus ! The fact is, the Count had not 
accepted office for his amusement, and, as often happens 
with men who have never done a stroke of work all their 
days, he was bringing to bear on his new occupations the 
reserves of energy accumulated during a lifetime. Such 
men are a curse and a bitterness to any department where 
they introduce themselves. M. Jobus had seen no lack of 
Ministers evince an ardour for reform on accession to 
power, but this was usually no more than a flash in the pan, 
a brief mania that sub^ded under the temperate influence of 
official atmosphere ; nay, it was one of the curious facts of 
M. Jobus's experience that the more a Minister had talked 
of reform before attaining office the less did he dwell on the 
subject afterwards — which was perfectly natural ; for when a 
man has waded through a certain amount of sloppy country 
to reach a given height, his chief preoccupation on arriving 
is to change his boots and to dismiss, as soon as possible 
from his mind, all the trying incidents of the journey. 
Besides, reforming Ministers are generally taken up when 
they first come to power by the material comforts and digni- 
ties of their new position— the being housed, and having 
one's letters posted at the expense of the taxpayer; the 
being able to say : " Put more coals on the fire, Auguste," 
without inward pangs as to coals costing sixty francs the 
ton ; the wearing of gold-laced swallow-tails, and seeing 
pretty women in drawing-rooms wreathe their faces in smiles 
at one's approach — with many other little nicenesses equally 
new and gratifying. But Ministers of Count de Ris's rank 
and fortune, who have never had to bemoan the price of fuel 
and stationery, look upon power as a field for active exer- 
tions, which exertions, in the case of clear and comparatively 
young minds, are apt to assume a shape extremely fatiguing 
for those who are pressed into forced co-operation. M. Jobus 
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had already had occasion to observe this duiing the occu- 
pancy of a Marquis who had worked two private secretaries 
on to the verge of biain fever, and during that of a Viscount 
who had caused him, M. Jobus, much mental anguish by 
his love of statistics. But both these noblemen had, after 
all, confined their exuberant diligence to questions of great 
state interest M, de Ris was the first Minister whom 
M. Jobus had ever seen show that Frederick-the-Great- 
like disposition, to interfere in those minutis of the office 
which M. Jobus had, therefore, r^arded as his private, 
sanctified domain. 

"There seems to me to be a great many clerks? "re- 
marked the Comit, when he had pumped the irresponsible 
M. Jobus pretty nearly dry. 

" Does your Excellency think so ? " replied M. Jobus, for 
it was a rule with that esteemed public servant never to 
commit himself to a downright statement either affirmative 
or negative. 

" They struck me as very numerous. Could you give me 
any idea of their approximative number? " 

" I could not venture to speak with any certitude, M. le 
Comte," answered M. Jobus deprecatingly, the implied 
corollary being : " These questions really afflict me beyond 
measure, your Excellency." 

" Well, I should hold it a favour, M, Jobus," said the 
Count; " if you would kindly have a tabular list drawn up, 
stating the exact number of clerk^ their salaries, the dates of 
their appointments) and the nature and amount of work 
allotted to each. At a time when France is bleeding at all 
her veins, you must agree with me, that not a centime ought 
to be spent more than there is any necessity for. And I take 
this opportunity of begging that you will direct those whom 
it may concern, that my perstmal expenses, firing, lighting, 
furniture repairs, and the wages of the ushers and messengers 
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who specially attend on me are not to be entered in the 
office accounts. I intend to defray all such myself. Thank 
you, meanwhile, for your very lucid infonnation." 

M. Jobus shivered from head to feet, and retired, not 
knowii^ for the first time in his life, on what limbs of his 
venerable person he was walking. And that evening the 
news went forth through derkdom that the new Minister for 
the Cochin China department was a man bent on innova- 
tion. If yon can imagine a Cingalese rising amid an 
assembly of Buddhists, and declaring unexpectedly that the 
tooth of the fourth Boodh, Gaudama, which all the faithful 
worahip with exemplary fervour, was cut from the tusk of a 
hog; or a mandarin of Pekin denying in a condave of his 
peers, that the Constellation of the Great Dog appeared in 
the year 647 before the Christian era, and dictated his 
maxims to Confucius, you may realize the sort of constema* 
tion produced by this announcement 



IV. 

The press got wind of the matter. That lively organ, the 
Cigare, announced that a strange sight was to be seen at the 
Cochin China office — A Minister who rose at unholy hours 
in the morning to work ; clerks who were hushed, and atten- 
tive to their business, neither reading the newspapers in 
office hours, nor playing pitch-and-toss with francs as the 
good old custom had been, but writing continuously and 
silently, and beginning to look pale from this unwonted 
exercise. It was further added, that people who now went 
to the Cochin China office for information stood some 
chance of obtaining a civil answer. Nobody quite believed 
this last report, but still it was found entert^ning. 

It was the truth, however; and not only in this, but in 
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other respects, the Cochin China office had so fai changed 
since the Count's accession, that the excellent M. Jobus 
began to feel as if he were a stranger there. He was thinnizig 
in a manner painful to witness ; and besides his leanness, he 
was growing to resemble Shakspeare's Cassius in Haa other 
point, that he seemed to be thinking a good deal, as if there 
were schemes on his mind that needed ripening. He had 
submitted to the Count, as it had been his custom to do 
with other Ministers from time out of mind, certain names 
for gazetting to posts of emolument, but the Count, mstead 
of ratifying these nominations with a merely formal question 
or two, had taken time to consider the matter, saying he 
should suspend all appointments until the tabular list, for 
which he had asked, had been made out This list was a 
long- time comii^. The Count had appended to his first 
request a desire that it might include the names of all the 
employes in any capacity whatever who drew pay from the 
office. To this M. Jobus had answered, that a great many 
of the office papers had been destroyed under the Com- 
mune ; that others were difficult to find, but that he would 
do his best, and so day after day went by without the famous 
list appearing. One morning M. de His had said very 
gently, but with a firmness that admitted of no reply, that he 
should expect the list on the morrow at twelve o'clock, and 
of course the list had been forthcoming at that hour. But 
this is the way in which M. Jobus, an old and most blame- 
less functionary, was being treated .' 

Anothergrievous thing was this. The Count had, of course, 
brought with him a private secretary, a young gentleman 
full of Greekj and with eyes that looked as if they were 
going to jump out of his head ; but he was entitled to a 
titular secretary holding official rank and salary. For some 
days no such person was appointed ; but on the morning 
when the list was handed him, the Count, after an after- 
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noon's study of this documrat, sent for a clerk, whom it so 
chanced the venerable M. Jobus viewed with disfavour, and 
who — though this must only have been a. coincidence — had 
never earned a step of promotion in the course of fifteen 
years' service. The Count had noticed that all ihzprkis in 
this clerk's hand were admirably careful and intelligent ; 
which was no wonder, for the clerk was probably haunted 
by some dream of M. Jobus's eye perpetually watching him 
for a first slip. 

" This prids is by you ? " said the Count, as the clerk 
entered, and bent low. 

"Yes, M. leComte." 

" You are of long standing in the office ; how long must 
it be before you become a chief clerk? (chef de division)." 

" It may be a hundred years, without patronage, less4han 
a hundred seconds if your Excellency wishes it." 

" Very well, monsieur; the first vacant chief-clerkship will 
be yours, meanwhile you will act as ray official secretary." 

On the evening of this occurrence, M. Jobus retired to his 
bed at an early hour, and, under doctor's advice, took a 
glass of brandy neat, in a basin of water-gruel. 

The Count's next move was to issue a minute with his 
own hand, stating that he regretted to perceive that the 
Government stamp of the office was used to frank private 
correspondence. He was informed that clerks brought the 
letters of their families in their pockets to despatch gratis, 
and were even in the habit of sending parcels through the 
pattern and book post franked. This was a manifest fraud 
upon the revenue.* It must cease, and for the future the 
frank would only be affixed by one of his own secretaries on 

* In lS6S M. Vandal, Directeur General des Pastes, estimated at 
over 1,000,000 francs (^^40,000) the yearly loss to the revenue from 
illegal flanking. It must be remembered that the pe.id government 
employ^ of all grades in France number more than 120,000. 
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letters duly authenticated as official. In the next place, the 
practice of despatching Government estafettes upon private 
errands must be put a stop to. Mounted dragoons might be 
seen galloping at all hours about the streets of Paris with 
brown paper parcels under their anns ; and a clerk in the 
Cochin China office was reported to have sent an unwrapped 
melon to his wife in this way from Versailles to Paris, to the 
great astonishment of bystanders,* Dragoons were not 
anned and mounted to carry melons. In the third place, 
clerks were requested to remember that civility of speech 
was one of the duties of their condition. — ^This last reminder 
followed close upon an event which had struck as much 
terror in the department as the fall of a thunderbolt An old 
officer of some sort, fresh anived from Cochin China, having 
^plied at the office on a matter connected with arrears of 
pay or pension, had been received in the orthodox fashion, 
" Tongue-in-cheek — we don't care — and call again " style 
Unfortunately, the Count had entered at the very moment 
when the veteran, twirling his hat disconsolately between his 
fingei^, was being sent to the right-about by a handsome 
sprig, in a blue-striped shirt-collar and a double eyeglass on 
the bridge of his nose. To the horror of all present, not 
excepting the veteran, the Minister had cashiered the sprig 
on the spot ; and then, baring his head, had asked of the 
old officer what he wanted. 

• It must not be supposed that M. de Ris was in any way 
blind to the cheerful amount of unpopularity he was storing 
up for himself by this manner of proceeding; nor was his 
life a very sunny one. Every morning he received dozens 
upon dozens of letters from old friends, asking for posts, 
official recommendations, favours, or calling upon him to 
assist in the redress of grievances in which, without knowing 
much about them, he had professed to sympathize in his 
• Fact. 
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non-Ministerial days. These letteis put his stoidsm to a 
sore test. Three of them taken at hazard from a «ngle 
morning's post-bag will give an idea of the rest 
The first was from the Legitimist Marquise de Rosecroix — 

" My DEAR Count, — In proof of the confrdence our party 
repose in you, I ask you not to forget my young brother 
Gaston in the next distribution of diplomatic posts. Frevail 
upon Count de R^usat to send him to a country where the 
society is good ; an attach&hip in London or at St Peters- 
burg is what he would like best If there be no vancancy 
at either of these courts, I suppose one could be made for 
him, either by removing one of the present attach^ or by 
creating an extra attach&hip. This I leave to yovj dis- 
cretion, but trust you will get the appointment gazetted at 
once — say, next week. Since I am writing I must tell you 
that the prefect in our department is a shocking man. He 
is one of those promoted by that horrible M. Gambetta. 
Pray induce your colleague at the Home Office to discharge 
him; I think the post would suit the Baron de Sanslesou, 
who is a distant connectioQ of ours, but not rich, I will 
speak to the Baron about it, and tell him that you will 
arrange the matter, 

" Believe, my dear Count, 

" In the best wishes of yours faithfully, 

" Clotilde de Rosecroix, . 

" P.S. — ^You have probably some post in Cochin China 
that will do for the brother of our cur^ a very worthy man. 
I will send him to you at Versailles that he may choose for 
himself. — C. de R." 

The next was from an old school friend : — 

" My DEAR Fortune, — Your blooming out into a Minister. 
is an unexpected godsend This is what I should like : a 
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sybstantial governorship in the colonies, which I could hold 
without going out there, pending a vacant prefectorate worth 
having. The salary would tide me over present difficulties, 
which aie considerable by reason of unpaid rents ; besides, 
it looks bad at this moment not to be serving one's country- 
I beg to remind you also that I am only a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour; my appointment to the governorship 
would be a good pretext for promoting me to the rosette. 
" With best respects to your excellent Excellency, 
"Yours affectionately, 

"RaOUL DE PLUMtAin'ENT," 

The third note came from Mdlle. Cabriole, of the Th&tre 
des Folies Gauloises, and may as well be transcribed in its 
terse, original, and artistic orthography : — 

" M ON CHAIR CoNTE, — Maintcnant queue vous voilk minis- 
tre j'espaire que vous allez vous o. q. p. sans retard de plas- 
ser mon coussin Jules. C'est un imbecille de la plus belle 
o qui n'a jamai lien fait de bon \ la maisson ce qui est 
^ilioQ pour une famile qui se laiespecte. Ossi ce qui lui 
fodrait c'est un poste de 6 k 8000 francs ousqu'y n'y aurait pas 
traup a faiie ni d'argens & gard^ crainte de d^sagr^ens. 
Je vous salu avecq raispect et vous embrasse de tout queur 
car on mattend pour la r^p^tission du 'Prince Foireau' 
ou.j'ai un roite de laiegume. 

" Toute \ vous, 

"Ta Cabriole." 

Of Mdlle Cabriole's claims the Count could dispose by a 
few bank-notes sent in a bouquet ; but how put off the old 
school-friend who wanted to be a governor, and the Mar- 
quise, whose brother was for an attach&hip? It needed all 
the new Minister's self-control to resist the temptation of 
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doing a little haimless jobbery on behalf of those well-loved 
peisons ; but he did resist, for the Frenchniaii who has got 
astride the hobby of perfoiming his duty immaculately, is a 
being whom there is no unhorsing, attack him from which- 
ever point you will. Nothing could be firmer set than the 
Count's Ups as he sat in his study and marked with a bold 
R, which stands for Refused, all the letters that appealed to 
him on grounds purely personal— M. Nardsse, his valet, 
scarcely knew him again, and half fancied that some devilish 
enchantment had changed his master in a night, leaving 
nought of him but the outer cuticle. For gall and worm- 
wood had it been to M. Naicisse, when, on venturing to 
sound his master about that Uttle place in the Customs, he 
had received the freezing reply — "Ask me for what money 
you want either for yourself or your family; but do not 
presume beyond that" M. Narcisse had not presumed 
beyond that, for there are certain inflections of the voice 
which warn one off hke a spiked gate ; but every time he 
entered his master's presence and saw him conning over 
and taking notes from a portentous manuscript folio, which 
was none other than the hardly won Tabular List, he S£ud 
to himself that this was the cause of all the mischief, and he 
wished that document at the other side of Jordan ; as, no 
doubt, did many another denizen of the office, especially 
M. Johns. 

M. Jobus, however, was on the watch. He knew that it 
was not mere idle reading, this daily study of the Tabular 
List, and that as soon as the Count had learned conclusively 
that there were three times more clerks than there were any 
need for; that posts had been created both at home and 
abroad, which were as good as sinecures, and which had no 
other possible object but to lodge some prot^g^ or kinsmen 
of M. Jobus; when he had learned all this, and a good 
many other strange things, then there would be a storm. 
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M. Jobus foresaw it mentally, and he was tailing his pre- 
cautions, as a man unfolds his umbrella ; nor had he long 
to wait The storm did burst, and broke with violence. 
One moming the Count told M. Jobus that he intended 
recommending the Government to dismiss two-thirds of the 
employ^ Home and Foreign, of the Cochin China office ; 
but that in considering which officials should be dismissed, 
and which retained, attention would be paid to length of 
service,^ — the claim which M. Jobus seemed to have most 
disdained, seeing that all the names on his list were mixed 
up in inextricable confusion, promotion appearing to have 
fallen on no principle whatever, save that of repeatedly 
advancing certain names, and repeatedly passing over 
certain others. M. Jobus protested at this, that he was 
honest and irresponsible, and the debate was of long 
duration. It ended by the Count's declaring that he would 
abide by his resolve; whereat, had he not feared that it 
would be accepted, M. Jobus would most certainly have 
tendered his resignation. He did better. He bowed and 
said it should be as his Excellency wished; but in his 
cold eye it was easy to read that there was a declaration 
of war. 

And what a war ! Let us pass swifUy over the incidents 
of that tragic contest The new Minister, in seeking to 
inaugurate departmental puri^, had forgotten that innova- 
tion is a weapon which, if not carefully shouldered, kicks as 
well as hits ; in assailing M. Jobus he had committed the 
fiirther blunder of supposing that he was only attacking a 
man, whereas he was buffeting a principle. This is always 
the way with amateurs, be it in art or politics. Who 
plashes his yellow ochre and vermilion so gaudily over his 
canvas as the amateur painter ? Who thunders so headlong 
at a fence as a gentleman rider? Who bawls with such 
histrionic ire as the amateur actor ? Who rams his head so 
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triumphantly against a stone wall as the amateur politimn ? 
Institutions, alas ! are not things that we can go forth to 
do battle against with our naked fists ; and M. Jobus, the 
Permanent and Irresponsible, was an institution. He was 
ubiquitous was M. Jobus; he had ramifications ; he extended 
to branches and nooks of the commonwealth where there 
was no expecting him. There were Jobuses in the Press, 
Jobuses in the Army, Jobuses in the Church, Jobuses in 
Society; each public office had its Jobus: for whether 
Jobuses by name, or by connection, or by intermarriage, 
or by ties of interest gratitude, or duty, theywere all Jobuses, 
every man of them, and held tt^ether tightly, rising up at 
the sound of the war-note like a gathering of Scottish clans, 
and presenting not a bold battle front, but an invisible array 
of ambuscades, from out of which they shot, whistling their 
arrows from behind rocks, out of copses, from everywhere. 
The Minister began to be attacked by the papers, not the 
large political journals, but the light skirmishers of the press 
which, in Paris, have most influence. The Cigart observed 
that his trousers were ill cut Now, every man had his 
foibles, and the Count's was to like wen<ut trousers, so he 
felt the squib keenly. In society it was said that his charm- 
ing manners of former days were quite vanished, that he had 
grown a bear, and was becoming mad ; some ladies, always 
kind, invented that his father had died in a lunatic asylum. 
In the caf^ it was reported that he had only accepted office 
because he was ruined, having squandered all his fortune in 
debauchery; among pious circles people asked whether it 
were true that he was privately married, but that his wife 
was a person of disreputable life, who had fled from him to 
drink. When a man goes to war with the Jobuses he has 
not many bruises to show, but he is covered all over with 
stains, as if a million of flies had settled on him. 
The war&ie had not gone very far, however, before the 
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Gieat Personage, who had been the Count's patron, was 
apprised of it He had selected the Count of all men on 
purpose to avoid these disturbances, and it was rather hard 
that the sagacity of his choice should be so soon belied. 
Nevertheless it was probably not too late to repair matters, 
so he sent in hot haste to bid the culprit, that is the Minister, 
come and see him at once to talk over the business. 

" So your cog-wheels are not working quite smoothly, my 
dear Count ? " he said, in the friendly tone of one who should 
remark : " The Governmental machine is a difficult one for 
a young hand to manage, but I know what it is and will 
advise you." 

" I am in great trouble with my department, sir," answered 
the Cochin China Mmister. "I have discovered abuses 
there which I should not have deemed possible, and I have 
been at work on a comprehensive scheme of reform which I 
intend submitting to your Excellency, and to the Council, 
at an early date." The Great Personage making no imme- 
diate reply, the Count proceeded to recapitulate what we 
already know, and a great deal more than we do not know, 
and which can be no business of ours, being only members 
of the public, and consequently debarred from the right of 
prying too closely into official secrets, which should always 
be respected. Whilst he spoke the Great Personage, who 
was standing on his hearth-rug with his back to the fire, kept 
the glasses of his gold-rimmed spectacles fixed on the carpet, 
and a slight frown sketched itself between his eyebrows, and 
he seemed to be musmg : " How fallacious are appearances I 
Here is a man we relied on to be soft and affable with 
everybody, to make us friends, and to let things in general 
be ; and here he comes stirring up a war amongst our own 
people, just as if we had not enemies enough as it is." 

" I do not say that ri^t is not entirely on your side," he 
replied, in that measured tone which those only can conceive 
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who have ever heard an experienced statesman speak. 
"Indeed, your conduct in this affair quite bears out the 
high opinion I had formed of your political aptitudes before 
inviting you into the Ministiy. But, my dear Count, there 
are cases where we must act with extreme caution. M. Jobus 
is a very valuable servant ; he has been in his post, I think, 
almost half a century, and half a century is a long time. 
Then we could not introduce reforms into one department 
without doii^ so in all. It would look as if the Ministers 
were trying to outbid each other in public favour, which 
would be most undesirable. Again, the reforms you suggest 
would require money, a great deal of money, and we can 
afford none; the budget is the subject of my most ansious 
cares, I lay awake from thinking of it last night" 

" But it is precisely because the budget is so overcharged 
that I wish to reform and retrench," exclaimed the perplexed 
Count " It cannot surely require money to stop waste, to 
dismiss people who are doing nothing, to abolish posts that 
are sucking up gold that is so precious." 

" To abolish posts is always a serious matter," answered 
the Great Personage, lifting up his coat tails and speaking 
with gravity. " We could not dismiss anybody, you know, 
without compensation. Two millions of francs would be 
necessary in your department alone. Twenty millions if we 
generalized your scheme. Where is all that to come from?" 

"Two millions — twenty millions!" echoed the Count, 
aghast 

The Great Personage followed up his advantage. 

" I admit that all you urge is very forcible — most forcible. 
What you tell me of despatches of great value remaining 
unnoticed ; of officials in foreign service being snubbed for 
conveying information, or for suggesting inventions or 
improvements ; of salaries remaining accumulated in M. 
Jobus's hands, and of employ^ beii^ afiraid to draw them 
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lest doing so should hinder theii chances of promotion — all 
that is very striking and very new to me. But it is not good 
that the public should be led to suspect these thiugs, my 
dear Count : it produces a bad effect My great aim at this 
moment is to found an enlightened Republic, and we have 
need to be imited, for our enemies would catch, with 
pleasure, at any rumours of departmeBtal abuses. Abuses 
of this nature should always be reformed, mfamiUe, quietly. 
By-and-by, at some tuture time, perhaps, when we have a 
great deal of leisure on our hands, we will inquire into all 
this, and operate gently. Meanwhile they talk of the clerks 
in your department striking work : this, of course, must be 
prevented at all hazards. As a personal favour to me, my 
dear coUeague, make friends with your people; and, as 
regards M. Jobus, the best policy you will find is to be 
forbearing, for, as I have said, he has really held his present 
post almost fifty years I " 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck twelvt 
"That is luncheon time," broke off the Great Personage, 
gaily. " You will stay and try some Yeddo wine that has 
been brought me by the Japanese Ambassadors — very 
curious — it tastes like Malmsey." 

After tasting the Japanese Malmsey, the Count walked 
back to his ofiic& In passing the Boulevard de la Reine 
he could not restrain a shrug at the thought of the mob 
who had swept, rabid and hungry, along there, eighty years 
before, to bring Louis XVL and his wife to Paris, saying 
that once the " Baker " was in the capital bread would 
follow. Somehow he fancied that at that date the irrespon- 
sible Monsieur Jobus, already in the flesh, and already 
permanent in his department, must have been watching the 
proceedings from behind a curtain, and chuckling to himself, 
that it was a merciful though mysterious dispensation of 
Frovideoc^ that the people in performing revolutions 
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should always light upon the wrong culprits. Then he 
pictured M. Jobus reading of the execution of Louis XVL 
in the Moniteur Universd, looking on from his window at 
the flight of Charles X, figuring as spectator at the down- 
fall of Louis Philippe, raising his hat to the Empress 
Eug&ie on her way to the railway station on the 4th 
September, 1870, and repeating to himself after each of 
these catastrophes : " It is certainly a great comfort that 
I shall be permanent and irresponsible." 

He imagined that the sentry who saluted him, eyed him 
askant, as if reflecting : " You're a poor creature," A black 
dog — perhaps M, Jobus's dog — sitting on his hind quarters 
in the yard, beside a grey dog, set up a bark at his approach, 
and appeared to be saying, " That is the man who thought 
to uproot M. Jobus," at which the grey dog was seized with 
a prolonged fit of hilarity. He wrote a lengthy and dejected 
lettei* to Mdme, de Claire, confessing all his troubles, his 
deceptions, his despondency. He explained that he had 
done violence to his nature to seem other than he was, to 
be puritanical and unbending, and that it had all broken 
down. He thought of the talisman " Pritchard," which he 
used to wear on his locket, and felt it would be wise to 
have a new locket emblazoned with that same motto. 
What, indeed, did discussion or wony on political matters 
lead to? Government and policy were always the same, 
for Government and policy were M. Jobus. 

She answered — " Persevere ; but there is no need for 
puritanism. Be yourself Results are not attfuned in a 
day; and as for M. Jobus, I suppose he will yield to time 
like other crumbling monuments." 
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So M. de Sis persevered, not by attacking M. Jobus, but 
by letting him alone. The Great Personage had given him 
to understand that the shortest cut towards abolishing M. 
Jobus would be to found an enlightened Republic ; so he 
devoted his eneigies to the enlightened Republic, devising 
by day and night how such an institution might best be 
raised. The time for opening the Session was fast approach- 
ing, and the large political papers, as already observed, 
had not assailed the Cochin China Minister on the derk 
question from not knowing accurately, as yet, to which 
party he belonged. They were waiting. If he turned out 
a Monarchist, the Republicans would lead the assault by 
taking the part of the poor iU-paid clerks, whom it had 
been sought to turn out of house and home without indem- 
nity, whilst bloated over-paid officials (i.e., himself) revelled 
in anti-democratic splendour, etc, etc. If, on the other 
hand, he proved a Republican, then the Monarchists would 
open their batteries upom him by lamentations over M. 
Jobus, who was an institution of the past, and had been 
persecuted solely on that account 

The Count resolved to embody his views in the form of 
a programme or constitution, which he should submit to his 
friends in the Cabinet, and then advocate publicly whenever 
he had a chance, in order that no donbt whatever might 
remain as to what his sentiments were. 

This project of constitution began to absorb all his 
leisure. He read treatises of political philosophy — Flato, 
Stuart Mill, and essays in the Sevue des Deux Mtmdes. He 
took in English periodicals, he sought out Englishmen 
and Americans in society, and sounded them as to the 
charters of their respective liberties. Mr. Washbume pro- 
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cured him a copy of the Untied States Constitution; Lord 
Lyons presented him with Hallam and a facsimile of Magna 
Charta. The derks in his office began to breathe. The 
terrific spell of work that had fallen upon them when that 
direful Tabular List was being drawn up, loomed backwards 
in the distance like a foi^otten nightmare. They found 
time to read the news of their country, play pitch and toss, 
and crack walnuts during office hours as in the good old 
days; and, save that they continued to be civil to the 
public, nothing was changed from what it had been of yore: 
TTie young gentleman in the blue-stiiped shirt-collar and 
with the double eyeglass was even reinstated in his cane- 
bottomed chair and his emoluments, on expressing contrition 
for the past, and promising not to put his tongue in his 
cheek for the fiiture. The Count had never been brusque 
with his subordinates even when the reforming fever was 
most strongly on him. He was always courteous and 
unassuming ; but he now fell perceptibly into his old 
manner of letting things drift as they listed, and judging 
them all with a smile. He bought a new locket, with the 
name " Pritchard " embossed ratlter larger than before and 
in rubies, to be more conspicuous ; the tise of it was to 
keep his temper within bounds whenever he held interviews 
with M. Jobus. That gentleman continued to rule and be 
useful, as in his palmiest days. To be sure, when there was 
an appointment to be filled up, the Count endeavoured to 
select the best man that he knew; but he had sent his 
hobby, Puritan, to its stable, and was determined not to risk 
quarrels with lady or other friends for the empty satis- 
faction of being treated by everybody as a Jack in office. 
Thus, his school comrade, M. de Plumeauvent, obtained 
the governorship he wanted, Mdm& de Rosecroix was 
promised a post for her brother, and when a minor vacancy 
aiose for which he knew of no eligible person, he abandoned 
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the nominatioD to M, Jobus, who always knew of somebody. 
Needless to add, that melons began to travel once again 
through the streets mider the custody of dragoons, and that 
cork-soles, heaps of newspapers, and novels were despatched 
about the country with the Government franlc, as if nothing 
had ever happened to check the practice. 

In this way time flew by until the opening of the session, 
a day or two after which M. de Ris completed his plan of 
a consdtution, and had it neatly copied out on foolscap by 
his secretary, skilled in precis writing. It was a br^t 
December morning when, with the docijineDt in his official 
portfolio, the Cochin China Minister went to attend the 
Cabinet Council where he intended producing it 

There was to be a question put to the Cochin China 
Minister that afternoon by an honourable member of the 
Right, who wished to know whether it were true that a post 
of dignity in Cochin China had been bestowed upon a 
convict who had escaped from the hulks {i.e., to a .repub- 
lican who had been transported to Cayenne for his opinions 
under the Second Empire, and had fled thence). As the 
Count would have to vindicate his appointment, he had 
conceived that no opportunity could be more fitting for a 
public profession of his new faith, and he explained this to 
his astonished colleagues, who, not having come prepared to 
hear a new Constitutional programme read to them, sat in 
blank dismay round the council board, when the Count 
drew out his manuscript and perused it aloud with evident 
satisfaction. 

PROJECT OF REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION 
FOR FRANCK 

1. Two Chambers, viz., a Senate elected by the Councils 
General and comprising certain ex-officio members, and a 
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Legislative body of 300 members, elected by universal 
sufirage for a term of three years. 

a, TTie Senate to be renewable by thirds every two years, 
so that the teim of office of each Senator shall be of six 
years. The ex-offido members of the Senate to be the 
President of the Republic on leaving <^ce; ex-Cabinet 
Ministers of five years standing, the Chief Judges of the 
Coui de Cassation, Cour des Comptes, and Tribunal de 
Commerce; the Pracureurs G6i6aux of the Cour de 
Cassation and Cour des Comptes ; a member elected out (rf 
each of the five classes of the Institut de France; the 
Doyen and sub-Doyen of the Faculty of Medicine ; the 
Archbishop of Paris and four prelates elected by the Epis- 
copacy, and the three senior Generals and Admirals on 
active service. 

3. A President of the RepubUc elected by the two 
Chambers for a term of seven years, and not re-eligible,* 

4. Complete separation of Church and State. 

5. Liberty of the Press and of public meeting. 

6. Trial by jury in civil cases where desired by either of 
the suitors ; and abolition in criminal cases of " t'instruction 
secrete." 

7. Municipal independence ; each Municipal Council to 
elect its own Mayor. 

8. Appointment of Prefects for a term of five years 
subject to good behaviour, and abolition of all sub-prefec- 
torates. 

9. Compulsory military service for all able-bodied citizens. 
* M. de Ris's idea in fixing seven years was piobably thU That 

during a lenn of four years a President has scarcely Che time to give foil 
play to his abilities ; besides which, Presidential elections in excitaCle 
countries should not be too frequent. Seven feais is a tenn neither 
dangerously lor^g nor inconveniently short A French President, how- 
ever, should never be re-eligible, for re-eleOioD in Fiance would be 
the certain prelude to monaichy. 
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10. Compi^Isoiy education. 

11. Payment of such Senators and Deputies only as shall 
make an affidavit that their income is below 35,000 francs. 

13. Establishment of Divorce, and simplification of the 
Mairiage I^ws ; men to be considered of age at twenty-one 
instead of twenty-five, and free to marry at that age without 
sanction from parents. 

There were some threescore more articles that followed the 
above, which were only the more prominent items of a pro- 
gramme that embraced refonn and reconstitution in all its 
branches — the recasting of the Judicial System alone absorb- 
ing a couple of dozen paragraphs. Never had the members 
of the Cabinet twirled their pens so disconsolately over 
their blotdng-books. Why was this new Cochin China 
Minister always brealcing out in fresh places alter this 
&shion? Most rueful of all to behol»J, too, were the 
Republican Ministers. If this programme were pushed 
to a division in the Cabinet they could not well help 
supportii^ it, and this must lead to a trial of strength, after 
which one or other section of the Cabinet must retire. 
And they were all so comfortable where they were, and the 
comproinise system that had been in force for a year had 
worked so well ; and there really was so little need for 
sensational programmes, or for reform in any shape 1 An 
icy silence followed the reading of the document, and the 
Great Personage sitting at the head of table wiped his brow 
despairingly with his silk handkerchief. The Count had not 
quite been able to understand the silence, but he under- 
stood the handkerchief: one has not been a man of the 
world all one's life for nothing. He rose with an agreeable, 
though very superfidal smile, and said their Excellencies 
would have time to think about it Then, the Council being 
over, he went out and drove to the House. 
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But he knew that his days is the Cabinet wejre numbered, 
perhaps even bis hours. If not sacriiiced by the com- 
promising proclivities of his colleagues, he would retire of 
his own free will, for what could he do in a Cabinet wh^e 
every effort of patriotism on his part was rebuffed ? It must 
be noticed that the Count, being a Frenchman, was little 
imbued with the parliamentaiy spiiit, based on mutual con- 
cessions and the strong pull, the long pull, and the pull 
altogether system. He was little able to perceive the 
ludicrous feature of a Minister arriving with a consdtutioD 
on foolscap, and demanding all his colleagues to swallow it 
entire, under pain of Cabinet dismemberment He did not 
stop to inquire what it would come to if every Minister 
drew up a constitution, nor how far government would be 
possible, if each Minister absolutely rehised to consider 
office tenable unless all his schemes were submitted to by 
the rest He entered the House and made a very freezing 
answer, in fifty words, to the honourable member who 
wished to know about the republican who had escaped from 
the hulks. Then, with his portfolio under his arm, he went 
to walk about the Galerie des Tombeaux, which acts as 
principal lobby. 

A Minister inspires so much respect to the French mind, 
that deputies uncovered themselves right and left as Count 
de Ris passed, and many pressed forward to give him news 
of the Count de Chambord, or of the Count de Paris, or of 
Chislehurst, hoping that such might please him, and perhaps 
induce him to make a statement indicative of Monarchist 
tendencies. M. Gambetta, also, havii^ somehow heard 
that he had got to loggerheads with his colleagues, came 
and shook his hand very cordially. But the Count was not 
thinking of Chislehurst, and he had but a moderate &ith in 
M. Gambetta. He was lookii^ for some man of sober 
sense, by conversation with whom he could refresh his 
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excited mmd He stumbled across an English newspaper 
correspondent who was scurrying along with a note-book in 
one hand, an umbrella in the other, and a field-glass at his 
side. He knew this gendeman, and stopped him. 

"If you wished to found a republic in England, monsieur," 
be asked, " how should you do it ? " 

" We have a republic," smiled the correspondent : " every 
country where freedom exists with a respect for the law is a 
republic The style of the person who nominaliy governs 
matters litUe." 

" Then, bow do you define republicanism ? " 

"It is indefinable," answered the Englishman ; "but is 
practicable to those who hold to substance instead of 
shadow." 

The correspondent vanished, he and his field-glass j and 
the Minister walked on until he came to the model of 
Bayard's tomb, where, scribbling notes in a book resting on 
the head of that warrior, stood a chroniquem of the Cigare, 
M. Timoleon Tartine. It was M. Tardne who had written 
that the Count's trousers were ill-cut He would have 
escaped, if possible, but the Count had taken him unawares, 
so he brazened it out 

"I know I have been attacking your Excellency," he 
laughed ; " but I had a grudge against youi t^dlor, an old 
enemy of mine." 

" You shouldn't attack those who aie for fi'eedom of the 
press, as I am; besides, trousers are not politics." 

"They are French politics," answered M. Taitine; "but," 
added he, in huge disgust, " freedom of the press, who-caies 
for that, M. le Comte? Every day of my life, and of a 
Sunday in church, when I go there, I pray for a press-law 
which may make of journalists something higher in the 
social scale than they are now. Some years ago I held my 
bead high ; I had been twice imprisoned, and every line I 
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wrote was gold. Now my editor tells me every day that he 
didn't quite like that last article of mine. And why ? Is 
it that I write worse ? Not I ; but four years ago it was 
despotism, and as you dared not say much, everything that 
you did dare say was listened to, even when it was bad 
grammar. Give me back despotism and Ste. P^lagie ; that's 
the only enjoyable government for a chroniqueur." 

The Minister laughed. " France and England ; there we 
have them. It will perhaps be an uphill work to rear an 
enlightened republic with such caryatides as M. Tartine." 
He had got so &r in his soliloquy when a silver-chained 
usher touched him on the aim and handed a card : — " A 
lady desires to see your Excellency." 

The card was Madame de Claire's, who wished for places 
in the strangers' gallery for herself and Miss Lucie. She 
was in her brougham in the courtyard, and had come very 
bravely dressed in the hope of hearing M. de Ris speak. 
So she said, smiling, whilst Mdlle. Lucie held out her dny 
gloved hand. He told them it was too late, for he had in 
all likelihood made his first and last speech as a Minister. 

" And why ? " 

He explained briefly, and she listened with her large 
liquid eyes so open that he could see himself in theoL He 
felt a httle ashamed of himself for having so poor an 
account to give of two months' power. " But it was not 
power," added he, apologetically. "It has been like stiff 
ploughing on a hard land which I now see is sterile. It is 
no good casting republican seed there." 

" Oh, if only I had the chance I" she exclaimed naively, 
and then checked herself, blushing. 

But the words were out, and he was not slow to prc^t by 
them. 

" I mi^t try again," he said, looking at her, and speaking 
cheerfully, yet with earnestness, "if He paused for a 
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